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A Treatise on the defence of Fortified Places. Written under 
the direction, and published by command of Bonaparte, for 
the instruction and guidance of the officers of the French army. 
By M. Carnot. Translated froin the French, by Lieut. Col. 
Baron de Montalembert. Octavo. pp. 254. 1814, 


[From the Critical Review.] 


Te French government, for the purpose of impressing the 
importance of their functions on the minds of military men en- 
trusted with the defence of fortified places, employed M. Carnot 
to compose the present work. It is divided into eleven chapters ; 
the eight first compose the first part, which is illustrative of the 
position that any officer, entrusted with the defence of a place, 
must resolve to perish rather than surrender. The remaining 
three chapters compose the second part, “on the means afforded 
by industry, to ensure the best method of defending fortified 
places.” From the principles treated upon in the work, the con- 
clusion is drawn that, in the defence of fortified places, valour, 
unsupported by industry, is insufficient; united they are invinci- 
ble.—“ Valour !—Industry ! the whole defence of fortified places 
consists in these two words.’’—The title of this book, recom- 
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mended by the French government to the use of its army, ex- 
cites strong interest at iin time from the signal resistance of seve- 
ral fortresses held by French officers during the present hostili- 
ties. M. Carnot enables us to present the “lettres patentes” 
constituting General Colaud governor of Antwerp, containing in- 
structions for his conduct in its defence; which, with variations 
adapted to the localities of other fortified places, may be con- 
sidered as a precedent of the “lettres patentes” granted to all 
officers in the French service, commanding fortresses. 


“¢ Naro.eon, by the Grace of God, &c. &c. 

« ¢ The town of Aniwerp being declared in a state of siege, we have 
resolved to nominate and appoint for its commander a distinguished 
officer, whose zeal and fidelity has beeu tried in many actions. 

«We have taken into our consideration the services of the Gene- 
ral of Division Senator Coiaup, and we have appointed him, and 
hereby do appoint him, ‘ commandant of the place of Antwerp, now in 
a state of siege. Conformably to our decree of the 11th instant, by 
which he is appointed governor of the said place, we order him to be 
there by the — , and never to go beyond a musket shot 
of the ramparts of its advanced works; frequently to inspect and visit 
the provisions for the garrison, and the magazines for the artillery, 
and to take care that they are abundantly supplied, and secure from 
the attacks of the enemy as well as from the weather. We enjoin 
hiai, also, to ensure provisious for the inhabitants, even greater in 
proportion than those for the garrison. He will employ, within 
forty-eight hours after his arrival at Antwerp, commissioners, civil 
and military, to ascertain and certify that the said supplies are 
actually in the place: he will oblige the inhabitants to provide them- 
selves with buckets, and to keep them constantly filled with water : 
three inspectors appointed to each street, will make domiciliary visits 
to see that this order is attended to; he will take care that the engines 
be in the best possible state; they will be stationed as a sort of reserve, 
aid as much as possible sheltered from the exemy’s fire. He will take 
the necessary measures to augment their number. He will give direc- 
tions to collect a great quantity of fascines, palisades, and also all the 
timber for ‘ blinday es, that can possibly be procured. 

“ «We order him to preserve the place, and never to think of sur- 
rendering it on any pretence whatsoever: in case of its being invested 
and blockaded, he must be deaf to all reports from the enemy. He 
must equally resist insinuations and attacks, and never suffer his cou- 
rage to droop. His constant rule must be to have as little communica- 
tion with the enemy as possible. He will always bear in mind the 
dreadful and inevitable consequences of disobedience to our orders, or 
of neglect in the execution of his duties. He must never forget that, 
ip losing our esteem, he incurs the severity of military law; and that 
this law condemns him, and his staff, to death, if he surrenders the 
place; even if two lunettes were taken, and a practicable breach made 
in the body of the place. In case the enemy should have blown up the 
counterscarp, he must preveut the consequences that might result from 
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this, by entrenching himself in the interior of the bastions. In short, 
we most positively do order and command him to run the chances of 
an assault, for the purpose of protracting his defence, and increasing 
the loss of the enemy. He must recollect that a Frenchman should 
think his life of no value the moment it is put in competition with his 
honour; this idea must be to him, and his subordinate officers, the 
main spring of all his actions; and as the reduction of the place must 
be the last term of his efforts, and the result of the total impossibility 
to resist any longer, we forbid him to accelerate that unfortunate event 
by his consent, even by one hour, and under pretence of obtaining an 
honourable capitulation. 

“* We direct that whenever the council of defence shall be called 
together to consult on the operations, these ‘lettres patentes’ shall be 
read in an audible and intelligible voice. 

“¢ Given this 11th day of August, 1809, and 
of our reign the 6th.’ ” 


M. Carnot concludes, from the authorities he cites, and hie 
general reasonings, that a good garrison entrusted with the defence 
of a fortified place can, as long as supplied with provisions and 
ammunition, successfully resist a besieging army ten times its num- 
ber; and ultimately effect its destruction. He enumerates vari- 
ous means adopted by an enemy to obtain the speedy surrender 
of fortified towns, and the signal success of his own countrymen 
in employing threats and bombardments in the early part of the 
revolutionary war. 


“The most striking instance of the effect produced by threats, was 
that which restored us the four towns of Valenciennes, Condé. Le 
Quesnoy, and Landrecies—After the battle of Fleurus, the enemy 
having been repulsed to some distance, we immediately formed the 
blockade of these four towns; Landrecies and Le Quesnoy were soon 
reduced by regular attacks: but the most important and most difficult 
to take, still remained: particularly Valeaciennes, which had been 
completely repaired by the euemy, was abundantly supplied, had a 
numerous garrison, and an immense train of ariillery. On our side, 
we had no means whatever to form a regular siege; hardly could we 
hope to maintain the blockade, being in absolute want of the necessary 
“ material” for it; still it was of the utmost importance to us to retake 
those places without loss of time, in order to reinforce, with the troops 
employed in the blockade, the army which acted offensively against 
the enemy, and which was greatly in want of support. Under ail these 
circumstances we determined to summon the garrison. ‘The violence 
of our threats was in proportion to cur inability of uudertking any 
thing whatever: fortunately these fortresses surrendered, their garri- 
sons were made prisoners, and the enemy fost, in one momeut, the fruit 
of this campaign.—Our detached divisions joined the maiv army: aud 
from this day we had a superiority over the coalesced powers, which 
We maintained during the year. 

‘“¢ he same war furnishes us with another instance to this effect: in 
1795 we were endeavouring to find a passage across the Rhine. anc te 
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procure ourselves a téte-de-pout on the right bank, which was eutirely 
occupied by the enemy, whilst we were posted on the left: we merely 
established a mortar-battery close on the bank of the river, facing 
Manheim. We judged that the town, although fortified according to 
Cohéorn, would not resist a bombardment, in consequence of the mag- 
nificent edifices it contained, which the inhabitants would not suffer to 
be destroyed.—And so it proved, for we had hardly’ began to open fire, 
when the piace surrendered, which procured us at once an excellent 


iéte-de-pout.” 


The greatest part of the work is occupied by accounts of sieges, 
some of which appear irrelevant to the illustration of their object ; 
and most, if not all, must be well known to every tolerably in- 
formed military man. The book is drawn up in a popular way, 
calculated to impress young officers with the importance of obsti- 
nately defending a place, and making intelligent individuals, 
amongst the inhabitants, acquainted with the views upon which 
the defence is conducted. As a compendium of historical facts, 
and of the results of the military theory of defence, it is likely to 
be well received; but it is principally valuable for acquainting us 
with the principles employed by the French, for holding out du- 
ring an unusual length of time, in situations which were calculated 


upon being carried with comparative facility. 





The Speeches in Parliament of Samuel! Horsley, L. L. D. F. S. 
A., late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. pp. 544. 


{From the Eclectic Review. ] 


In our whole national economy there is, perhaps, no one kind 
of advancement in the scale of what we call consequence, that 
does so much fora man who has not the advantage either of birth 
or fortune, as being made a bishop. Considered in proportion 
to its prerequisites and preparation, it is a greater transition 
than can be made in any other case. Other plebeians may be- 
come lords; but, generally speaking, they must be the pos- 
sessors of great wealth, or have distinguished themselves in an 
ascending progress through important offices, or a long course 
of senatorial activity. And on the strength of this ponderous 
wealth, or in the exercise of these ’public functions, they will 
have approached to the habits, and even been familiarized to the 
society, of the nobility, and accustomed to so much deference in 
their vicinity, or so much obsequiousness to the authority of 
their offices, or so much attention to their exhibitions in great 
assemblies, that they have more than half attained the advan- 
tages of the peerage before they formally receive its patent and 


its ceremonial appendages. Whereas a clergyman that has no 
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riches, that may have lived chiefly, or, at least, comparatively, 
in retirement, that has never been heard in any kind of debating 
assemblies, that has received only the common attentions due to 
a gentleman and scholar, with a certain moderate addition on 
his attaining, perhaps, one of the subordinate dignities of the 
church, may be suddenly introduced into the house of lords, 
shall take there what will be generally felt a higher rank than 
many of its occupants, and may demand the attention of the col- 
jective nobility of the country to what he thinks and wishes on 
any subject that comes before them; while in the view of his 
friends, his former ecclesiastical, and, perhaps, desponding equals, 
and the portion of the community suddenly placed under his spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, he takes the bench or ascends the throne as a 
personage widely and inexplicably different from the man that was 
a few years since a plain vicar or rector. 

It should seem that many prelates have themselves felt such 
amazement at this metamorphosis, that they have never ac- 
quired self-possession enough to take the full advantages of 
it. Whether they have been absorbed in the endeavour to 
comprehend the mystery of the circumstance, or could not 
positively verify the reality of the new mode of being, or could 
not bring their strength or resolution up to the requisite pitch 
for assuming and asserting its functions and rights, or whatever 
else has been the cause, the fact is, that few of the order have, 
in later times, assumed to act a distinguished part in the elevated 
assembly to which they belong: so few, indeed, that a natural 
philosopher who puts a value on ali agents as the possessors of 
some kind of faculty and power, by exercising which he expects 
them to maintain their places in the great economy, might look 
at the class in question, with the suspicion of its having been 
assigned to an inappropriate situation; or, at least, with a degree 
of regret, that it should not manifest the properties agreeing to 
that situation. 

Such an observer will therefore feel a very lively gratification 
in seeing one of the class prove that it has great aristocratic 
and legislative capabilities, however latent, by coming so boldly 
and effectively into action, as did Bishop Horsley. He, at any 
rate, showed no signs of marvelling at his new situation, or of 
being afraid of it. He sought no refuge from its overpowering 
impressions in the solemn quietude of a reverend formality. His 
faculties suffered no repression or paralysis in his looking round 
on the majesty of the assembly ; a view which was not taken by 
a succession of cautious and partial glances, ventured at intervals ; 
but by an open, confident look of examination and challenge. 
He presently took his share in debate on any subject on which 
he had formed an opinion, and within this compass almost every 
subject was included. Though peculiarly vigilant and peremp- 
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tory on all occasions involving ecclesiastical questions, he scorned 
any notion of an obligation to confine himself to what might be 
called professional matters ; and it must have been a very daring 
opponent that would have ventured to hint to him the propriety 
of any such limitation. He soon committed himself to all the 
dangers of positive battle, and had a peculiar and provoking in- 
trepidity in challenging the enemy to do his worst. It is true, | 
indeed, and almost too obvious to need noticing, that the valour © 
which fights generally in the ranks of the asce:.dant party, is not 
subjected to the hardest test, and can never attain a character | 
of romantic heroism. Nevertheless, our right reverend com- 
batant had in his manner something so peculiarly and emphat- 
ically assailant, such an air of direct defiance, sucha confidence to \ 
commit himself totally, without reserve, or provided means of 
retreat, such a promptitude to expose himself singly in advance 
before his allies, such a perfect, unhesitating explicitness in tell- 
ing his opponents to their beards, that he would give them “ to 
the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field,’ such an embo- 
dying in his own person of the stress of the war, such an appa- 
rent carelesness, how much of the opposite and vindictive force 
he might draw on himself individually, fearless of taking the 
champion’s proportion of the hazard, and such a confident occu- 
pation of whatever position would present him most prominently 
to their weapons, that we are compelled to acknowledge him to 
have been possessed of a bravery competent to dare any conflict 
without previously counting the fellow-fighters. . 
Rey One of the strongest indications how much he was at his ease. 
Tp, in assuming the full exercise of the functions of his new situa- 
aye fion, appears in that facility of irony and sarcasm which marks 
Ms ‘ the first speech here reported to us, which was made very soon 
in 4 after his attainment of the bench. Almost all the subsequent 
bP i speeches have here and there some touches of this sort of gayety. 
ne It comes without the smallest affectation or effort. It is quite 
igs genuine, and often sudden. It is sometimes transient, and some- — 
bie times a little prolonged, just as it may happen. It is almost | 
Bie. | always powerfully caustic. In some instances, where its appli- — 
Ne cation was signally just, as for example, when it fell on the de- 4 
fenders of slavery and the slave trade, the reader is extremely ~ 
| evatified in imagining the mortification it must have inflicted. 

4 “ Clear statement, however, acute discrimination, and vigorous 
fy | argument, form the leading intellectual distinction of these 
speeches; and it is needless to say that these are supported by 
so wide and accurate a knowledge of facts, that whether the rea- 
soning has been deliberately prepared beforehand, or is called 
forth by some view of the subject presented at the time, makes 
no difference as to the sufficiency of the orator’s resources. 
Even the critical and biblical Jearning of our prelate is brought, 
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d with striking advantage to the subject, an triumphant effect in 
‘of debate, to bear on the question of West-India slavery. 
IS Every one, who is at all acquainted with the character and 
ly style of Warburton, will be very often reminded of him in listening 
id to Horsley. He willhave,in broad display before him, many of 
. the same moral and intellectual characteristics; the intrepidity, 
ey the self-confidence, the arrogance, the driving urgency, if we may 
sag so express it, and the habitually aggressive temper and attitude ; 
ot -—the acuteness, if a measure the rapidity of thought, the facility 
et of turning to use any part of the most ample resources, the de- 
m- light to beat the adversary with an apparent paradox, the readiness 
at- to adopt a cause or argument under its greatest hazards, and main- 
to tain it at its weakest point, as a gratuitous display of courage and 
of skill, previously to taking the strongest ground, and best weapons. 
ce {In point of diction, there is often the same mixture of the scho- 
li; "@ jastic, and the familiar, and colloquial; the same disdain to be 
to | confined to the niceties of a trim elegance. Horsley is, how- 
»0- |) ever, immensely surpassed by that powerful wildness of freedom 
Da- H which distinguishes Warburton’s manner, the expression of that 
‘ce | unlimited and indefatigable versatility which assumed the whole 
he creation as the field of its mingled sport and action. Warburton 
cu- has the advantage of being vasily more eloquent, in that sense of 
tly the word in which it imports something bordering on poetry. He 
to ~) abounds in happy allusions, and is often surrounded by some sud- 
ict den splendour of a creative fancy. 

This volume comprises fifteen speeches, which purport to be 
ase. given at length, in the precise words in which they were delivered. 
ua- “| Most of the subjects are important; the abolition of the slave 
rks | trade; the claims of the Irish catholics; the bill for preventing 
eon — the marriage of persons divorced for adultery ; the treason bill of 
ent | November, 1795; the preliminaries of the peace of Amiens. 
ty. | Several are on ecclesiastical matters. One of them, of enormous 
uite | length, (80 pages,) is, we think, very injudiciously inserted. It 
me- — wasa laborious and extremely able exertion, in vindication of the 
nost claims of a particular clergyman, whose interests were implicated 
ypli- 7 in a particular enclosure bill, and proves that the bishop, had he 
de- |% fallen into another profession, would have made a consummate 
ely | barrister ; but the subject cannot be of the smallest general in- 

> terest, and its filling so large a space will only make the purchasers 
ous of the volume the more sensible of its exorbitant price. 
ese | No one will feel it worth while to quarrel with these speeches 
by | for declaring, without ceremony, the bishop’s well-known high 
ear §@ church notions, coupled with his firm faith in the horrible wicked- 
led [@ ness of lifting a finger against the “powers that be,” whoever 
kes |7 they may be, and however flagitious their couduct. It is amusing 
ess |) {> think what a dreadful explosion there would have been, had 
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the bishop lived to see these times, against the French peopie for 
their unfaithfulness, their rebellion, as he must have denominated 
it, against their late emperor; for to this length his doctrine, as 
avowed in one passage in this volume, would fairly go. How 
little or how much reason soever it may be thought there is for 
giving the prelate credit for genuine zeal in behalf of religion, we 
have been several times, in passing through this volume, gratified 
at the sight of the courageous austerity with which he was sure 
and prompt to take vindictive notice of any sign of irreligious 
levity in the noble assembly. He maintained a peculiar and inti- 
midating boldness, with the utmost possible explicitness, and, as 





1% it were, breadth of expression, when he made any reference to 
AF if christianity or the bible. The bible was to be referred to in the 
Oe debate on the slave trade; and, it seems, some noble lord was 


pleased to laugh when the bishop began to quote one of St. Paul’s 
fi ite epistles to Timothy. ‘here have been many ecclesiastics who 
ie would have let this pass; but not so Bishop Horsley. 


in terms, an express prohibition of the slave-trade by name, as sinful 
in a very high degree. The apostle St. Paul, my lords, in the first 
of his episile to St. Timothy—My lords, the Bible is to be treated in 7 
this house with reverence If I find occasion, in argument, upon a 
subject like the present, to quote particular texts, any noble lord who 
Tae may think proper to receive such quotations with a laugh, must expect 
i; [ that I call him to order. I was saying, my lords, that St. Paul, in the 
ng first of his epistles to St. Timothy, having spoken of persons that 
ea ie were lawless and disobedient,” &c, 
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vee We were equally gratified by the magisterial and contemptuous 

| tone in which he reprimanded another laugh emitted by some 

noble lords, while he was quoting from Mr. Park’s travels a de- 

scription, a perfectly simple and serious one, of the kind and sym- 

ieee: pathetic manners of the women in one part of Africa, as expe- 
ita rienced by him when in great distress. 
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fil We are extremely gratified, too, by the noble arrogance, if we | 
| may so call it, with which he fights and spurns the advocates of [- 
the slave trade; and nothing can be more amusing than the sar- | 
| castic compliments, and mock-respectful references, to a noble | 3 
earl who had quoted the bible in defence of perpetual slavery. In {| 
: this instance the galling humour is considerably prolonged, and 
; returns with a lucky bite when the earl must have thought it {] 
He was fairly past. ‘The speech ends with a most solemn and com- {] 
h i manding admonition of the Day of Judgment. : N 
site These speeches are preceded by a dedication, signed by thie ¥ 
iid bishop's son, who appears to take the full responsibility of editor. ao 
tre i é 














Fhe Works of Damiano, Ruy-Lopez, and Salvio, on the Ganw 
of Chess; translated and arranged : : wilh Remarks, Obser- 
vations, and copious Noles on the Games. Conta ning’, also, 
several original Games and Situations, by the Editor. Te 
which are added, the Klements of the Art of Playing without 
seeing the Board. By J. H. Sarratt, author of a Treatise on 
Chess, &c. and pee Me of the Gaine. 


[From the Monthly Review.} 


Oveur solemnity or gayety in literature to predominate? Is 
it better to be grave about games, or gamesome about the grave ? 
One privilege of age is to prefer. the former and easier alterna- 
tive; and so we shall begin a serious, formal, academic disserta- 
tion. Aware that we have been preceded in this career by va- 
rious continental authors—that in Spain, Ruy-Lopez de Segura 
—in Italy, Domenico Tarsia—in France, Sarrasin—and in Ger- 
many, Wieland——have written on the Origin of Chess—we still 
think that some notices have been neglected, and that some doubts 
remain which may be soived. 

The earliest European writer who mentions chess is the cele- 
brated Greek princess, Anna Comnena, of Constantinople. She 
ealls the game Zatrikion, and says that the Greeks derived it from 
the Babylonians; and that her father, Alexius, who was fond of 
playing, owed the detection of a conspiracy against him to the 
friend with whom, late at night, he sat at chess. 

It has been surmised by some, that chess travelled into western 
Europe from Constantinople; and that it was carried by commer- 
cial men to Barcelona, to Venice, and to various seaports which 
traded with the Greek metropolis. By others it has been sup- 
posed that the Moors of Spain took thither this oriental game, 
and that France and Italy learnt it from the Spaniards. It has 
been said by a third set of antiquaries, that the crusaders ac- 
quired this game in the East, and brought it with them from the 
Holy Land. In the first case, the technical terms would have a 
Greek, and in the second case a Spanish complexion, or deriva- 
tion: but the words checkmate, rook, &c. are Persian, so that 
they seem, in fact, to have been directly imported from the East. 

Hyde, in his dissertation De Ludis Or rentaliwm, states that 
the Persians do not claim to be the inventors of chess, but admit 
that they received it from Hindostan, in the®reign’ of Chosroes 
Nushirvan, that is, about the middle of the sixth century. This 
idea Sale confirms in the preface to his transtation of the Koran, 
bisa ae contains the earliest known allusion te the game ef 
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chess. Borzu, the physician of Nushirvan, imported the game 
from Canyacuvia. - Freret, in his Origine des Echecs, remarks 
that, in the great dictionary of the Chinese, at the word Stangki, 
it is related that chess was introduced into China under the reign 
of Vouti, who acceded to the throne in the year 537 of the 
Christian era; and that the game was brought from Hindostan. 
Thus all authorities conspire to show that chess is derived from 
the Hindoos, and began to be played at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Sir William Jones, in the first volume of his works, (p. 521.) 
cives an account of an Indian game called Chaturaji, or the four 
kings; in which eight pieces, having such movements as our 
chess-men, were stationed at each of the four corners, and moved 
by four players, not according to system, but as directed by the 
throw of dice. ‘The observations made during these compulsory 
moves appear to have suggested the principles of voluntary chess ; 
which was probably substituted for the older game of chance, in 
consequence of the prevalence of a superstilious opinion autho- 
rized in the Institutes of Menu, and corroborated in the Koran, 
that games of hazard are contrary to religious duty. ‘The name 
Chaturanga, or four-corners, was given to this reformed game, 
and remained attached to it after the subsequent amendment of 
consolidating the allied armies, and reducing the players to two. 

D’Herbelot tells us that a Bramin named Sissa, the son of 
Daher, whom Arabian writers call Nassir, invented the game of 
chess for the amusement and instruction of King Behram. Whe- 
ther this be the Vyasa of Sir William Jones, who left rules for 
playing the old Chaturanga, some future orientalist may ascer- 
tain. In our judgment, the Hindoos invented only the Chatu- 
ranga, and the Persians devised the admirable alteration of reducing 
ihe players to two. Our conjecture reposes on the etymological 
indications that Chaluranga is a Sanscrit word adopted by the 
Persians in the form Chatrang, as the name of chess; whereas, 
the piece which we call the queen, has the native Persian appel- 
lation fers, vizir. Now the primitive Chaturanga of the Hindoos 
had no vizirs; each of the four armies consisting of eight figures 
headed by a king. Surely it is reasonable to imagine that those 
who have named this piece, introduced it. We may add that 
chess, in its present form, whea played by the Hindoos, borrows 
Persian technical terms. Lieutenant Moor, in his Narrative of a 
detachment fromygthe Mahratia Army, (1794,) relates that he 
played at chess against four Bramins in a pagoda, and that they 
pronounced the final’ Shuh mat (these ave Persian words) with the 
most polished gentleness. : 

Sir William Jones is of opinion that chess was invented by one 
effort of some powerful genius; that it was created by the first 
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intention; and that it sprang, like Pallas, full-grown from the head 
of the great contriver. We consider a progressive formation to 
be far more analogous to the usual course of nature; and we think 
that we have indicated with probability some of the leading steps 
in the interesting series. One, however, deserves farther contein- 
plation. ‘The Hollanders have a game’ which they call Malay 
draughts, and which they imported from the East Indies. In this 
game, the pawns move diagonally, and take straight forwards ; there 
are crowned pieces for the beginning, which take backwards and 
forwards; and a triple crown is acquired with a farther privilege, 
like that of the chess-rook, on reaching the extreme row of theboard. 
This game seems to preserve a trace of one of the intermediate 
steps between draughts and chess; it is played with five queens 
and ten pawns, on a board of a hundred squares. If we had not 
the evidence of history, adduced from Vyasa by Sir William 
Jones, that Chaturanga was originally played with dice, we might 
not have inferred that chess had been a game of chance in any 
part of its progress. 

The early metrical romances of Europe ascribe much profi- 
ciency in chess to the knights of Arthur, and to the paladins of 
Charlemagne. Sir Trystan plays with Essylda, and Sir Huon 
with the daughter of King [voirin. This, however, is an anachro- 
nisin; and these writers carry back to a prior period manners 
which were observed among the crusaders. In the Romance of 
the Four Brothers, Gawin, Agravain, Gueret, and Galieret, who go 
in guest of Sir Launcelot, the critical adventure consists in play- 
ing at chess with the fairy Florimel.—In the Romaunt of the 
Rose, where chess is mentioned, occurs the following line : 


“ Fols, chevaliers, fierce, ni rocs ;” 
whence it appears that the Persian fers, vizir, was the original 
European name for the piece called in England the queen. | So, 
again, in the Latin monkish rhymes which describe a pawn’s ad- 


vancement, 


“ Tune augmentatur, tune fercia jure vocatur.” 


According to Mr. Twiss, whose book on chess deserves repub- 
lication, the first modern writer on this subject was Jacob de Ceso- 
lis, a Dominican friar, who flourished about the year 1200, and 
who composed twenty-four chapters concerning the origin and 
nature of the game; without, however, including any rules of play. 
This work was translated into French before 1330 by John de 
Vignay, another monk; whose version was farther translated into 
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English, and is remarkable for being the first book printed in Ene 
gland with metal types by Caxton, in 1474. 

Our Exchequer is so named from its pavement resembling a 
chess board; and in a book preserved there, which records the 
personal expenses of Henry VII., an entry occurs of fifty-six 
shillings and eight-pence lest at tables and chess.—Skelton, the 
poet-laureat to Henry VILL., was fond of chess, and celebrates the 
game in rhyme: it often supplies him with an allusion or a meta- 
phor.—Queen Elizabeth was taught to play chess by her precep- 
tor, Roger Ascham; and, as: she occupied his time much, both in 
teaching and mM amusing her, it was considered as ungrateful that 


she never rewarded him with any thing better than a prebendal 


stali at York.—King James I. was fond of chess, and willingly 
taught the game to his young friends. In one of his speeches, he 

says that «| kings can exalt low things, and abase high things, ma- 
king the subjects, like men at chess, a pawn to take a bishop ora 
knight.” 

‘These, however, are mere antiquarian particulars, of no use to 
the progress of the science of chess. They may amuse the idle- 
ness of a solitary amateur, but will not sharpen the skill of con- 
tending champions : they may busy the imagination about a favour- 
ite pursuit, but have no tendency to strengthen the intellect for con- 
flict. Let us turn to other considerations. 

Damiano had the glory of being the first author who, in Europe, 
wrote a iveatise intended to facilitate the study of the game. The 
tit'«, or translated title, of his work is Libro da imparare giocare 
« Scacchi, of which the present author does not possess the origi- 
nal, but the long subsequent edition of 1564. Damiano was a 
Portuguese: his instructions are issued both in Italian and in 
Spanish, so that he addressed the entire Provencal public: and 
his book was reprinted both at Barcelona and at Venice. His 
games are drawn up as if castling was not in use.—Of this work, 
Mr. Sarratt thus speaks in his preface: 


‘Jt is divided into ten chapters: the first contains the names of the 
pieces, their situ: tions, and some general rules; the second is entitled 
* Del primo modo di giocare, the first method of playing ; that is, be- 
ginping with the King’ s pawn: the third chapter treats of the second 
method of playing; i. e. beginning with the queen’s pawn: inthe fourth 
is inserted the mettio’ of playing when the odds of the pawn for the 
move are given: the filth contaius games in which the pawn aud move 
are givens. the sixth, games in which the knight is given for the pawn 
and move: all these games appear to be entitled to unqualified appro- 
bation: the seventh chapter contains games in which the knight is 


given: in the eighth chapter are inserted the subtle moves, (‘ fratéz 
sultil?) called, in ‘vulgar’ Spanish, primores ; they are sixteen in nume 


her: the ninth chapter contains kis well-known ends of games; these 
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Damiano calls ‘ Giochi de t partiti ? they are in number sixty-eight: 
the tenth and last chapter contains ‘ The Elements of the Art of Play- 
ing without seeing the Board,’ 

« Of these ten chapters the editor has translated only seven: he has 
not translated the first chapter, from a belief that it contains nothing 
that is either instructive or entertaining. In speaking of the pawns, 
Damiano says, * kk] movimento della pedonaé la prima volta andare tre 
case se vole; but no doubt he includes the square on which the pawn 
is originally placed. 

“ The eighth and ninth chapters the editor has omitted, from a con- 
viction that all Damiano’s ‘subtle moves’ and ends of games have already 
been published. ‘They are to be found in the works of Lolli; Dr. 
Ercole dal Rio’s treatise; Cozio, and Stamma; andin “Les Sirata- 
gémes des Echecs,” &c. 

“The degree of skill which is conspicuous io the greater number of 
these ends of games caunot be surpassed. 

“It is rather singular that Mr. 'wiss does not mention Damiano’s 
directions for playing without seeing the board. In the copy which 
is in the editor’s possession, these directions occupy several very 
closely printed pages: they are entitled, ‘ Dell arte del giocare aila 
mente.’ 

“'Mhe greater part of Damiano’s treatise was translated into English, 
and published in London in the year 1562: it is entitled, ‘ The plea- 
saunt and wittie Playe of the Cheasts renewed. Lately translaied out 
of Italian into French, and now set furth in Englishe, by James Rowbo- 
thum. Printed at London, 1562.” 


Damiano was succeeded by Ruy-Lopez, a Spanish priest of 
Jafra, who printed his book on chess at Alcala, in 1561. It con- 
tains sixty-six games, of which twenty-four are from Damiano: it 
was translated into Italian, and reprinted in 1584. 

Mr, Sarratt awards to Damiano a degree of skill superior to that 
of Lopez, but inferior to that of Salvio, who published at Naples, 
in 1604, “Jl Puttino, del Salvio, sopra el gioco dei Scacchi.” 
The first part of this work contains an historical account of the 
game, with numerous anecdotes of eminent players; such as Bu- 
zecca, a Saracen, and Leonardo da Cutri. Salvio excelled so 
young at chess, that he was called al puttino, the boy, by excel- 
lence, and travelled about to exhibit his skill. Early exercise is 
in every thing favourable to superior proficiency. He visited 
Rome in 1574, where he played both with Ruy-Lopez and with 
Leonardo da Cutri and beat them both: these two players had 
been engaged with each other in the presence of Philip I). of 
Spain; and Leonardo, having won, received a considerable pre- 
Sent. 


“Salvio’s book on chess,” says Mr. Sarratt, “is, perhaps, the best 
that ever was written: with very few exceptions his games are admi- 
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rably played; all his gambits have been imitated, and even copied, by 
every player who has written on chess, even by Greco and Philidor,” 


Among the good books on chess, which Mr. Sarratt omits to 
enumerate in his preface, though he uses it in his progress, we are 
disposed to reckon the French work printed for Konig of Stras- 
burg in 1802, intitled “ Stratagemes des Echecs.” The author 
of that concise but condensed pocket volume is probably a Ger- 
man learned in the literature of chess, and perhaps the celebrated 
Moses Hirschel himself. - Hitherto the “ Traité des Amateurs,” 
printed in 1775, had been the popular book of the French on this 
subject: but the author of the Stratazémes avails himself of Greco, [ 
of Stamma, of Lolli, of Philidor, of Stcin, who printed at the Hague 
in 1789, and of Koch, who published in 1891. A_ principal ad- 
vantage of the Stratagémes is the transparent method of mapping f 
the chess-board which is adopted in it, and the brief literal nota: 7 
tion which records the successive steps of warfare. This is af 
real amendment of what may be called the stenography of chess, | 
and much facilitates the understanding of a literary perusal of 
any given game. [It is a plan of notation invented by Moses 
Hirschel, a German Jew, who edited, Greco and Stamma, the 
Calabrian and the Aleppo games, on his own principle of chec- 
quered and literal delineation; and who is deservedly honoured 
for the apt simplicity of his new scientific character, which forms 
a sort of universal language for chess. Like the notes of the mu- 
sician, or the flourishes of the Chinese, or the figures of the arith- 
metician, it can be read by any nation in its own tongue: it is a 
pasigraphy, remarkable alike for conciseness and distinctness. 

To have been foremost in introducing into this country, and © 
bringing into domestic circulation, a method of literal description — 
which the continent has adopted and sanctioned, and which forms, — 
like the invention of chemical characters, an epoch in the science | 
to which it has been applied, would have done honour to the eru- | 
dition and the liberality of Mr. Sarratt. Englishmen are often | 
reproached with a surly and sluggish indifference to the merits of | 
foreigners, and are accused of choosing to learn nothing which is 
vot taught by some one of their own countrymen. Here was an/ 
opportunity of repelling in a degree this national reproach, by dis- | 
playing an alert and speedy docility to real amelioration. Leet no | 
man silently admire a rival: envy never finds her account in.sup- ~ 
pressing the claims of a competitor for immortality. 

Mr. Sarratt first translates into English some games of Damia- | 
ao, which extend through thirty-six pages: then follow those of | 
Ruy-Lopez, which occupy one hundred and twenty-eight. On 
the fifteenth game of this last author, Mr. S. is especially severe, | 7, 
but not without reason: for it is indeed time that the reputation 0! | 





——_ | 
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ituy-Lopez should sink to its natural level. He was a priest, and 
enjoyed, as an eminent chess-player, access to a sovereign who 
patronized the game; the courtiers of Philip II., therefore, were 
anxious to enhance, and the clergy to blazon, his reputation, until 
the Pope himself condescended to regard his only title to ecclesi- 
astical distinction. ‘The bladder of orthodoxy, he has hitherto 
floated on the waves of fame rather by an inspired than an inherent 
} buoyancy, and collapses at the first wound from the style of criti- 
) fy cism. fow many swimming reputations of our own age are, m 
» | 8 like manner, inflated by the breath of court favour, or the puffs 
of domineering parties, and must await the disinterested verdict of 
the unborn for a just appreciation of talents “which the king de- 
lighteth to honour.”’ 
, + After the games of the Reverend Ruy-Lopez, Mr. Sarratt, with 
| a disagreeable want of method returns to the work of Damiano, and 
extraets or abridges from it the “ Elements of the Art of playing 
without seeing the Board.” Few persons would wish to acquire 
the art of playing by memory: it degrades the gentleman into the 
showman, to be dazzlingly skilful; but, by studying these elements, 
amuch more important facility is acquired, that of rapidly mooting 
cases in the imagination, and pursuing the consequences of a given 
move through all its possible effects. Now this facility of internal 
| fg comparison, this habit of contemplating all the practicable results 
“_ (of a given situation constitutes the appropriate art of reasoning af 
Chess, and is the very exertion of intellect to which the chess- 
p. Me Player is required to inure himself. By preparing the memory 
to play without a board, the imagination is tutored to compare 
| without experiment. 
id a. Lastly occur the games of Salvio. The Italian method of cast- 
ling, adopted in these games, should have been explained by an 
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. Jintroductory note. Far the greater part of the book, namely, two 
og hundred and seventy-six pages, is occupied with the exertions of 


BSalvio; who introduced into literature, we believe, the word gam- 
Bbelio to designate the stride, or double move of a pawn. This 
word is here Englished gambit, and not gambet; which latter 
form we should have deemed more consonant with English 
Manalogy. An admirable gambet is detailed at p. 208.; which we 
. advise and exhort those of our readers who delight in chess to ex- 
70 ecute on their chess-boards, under the guidance of Mr. Sarratt, 
a: 7 whose annotations display critical sagacity and original resource. 
p '§ The most unfortunate of Salvio’s games seem to be those which 
i: : are detailed at p. 275. and p. 311. In_ the first line of p: 380. 
Ave denounce an error of the press, which put us to some incon- 
On tna in attempting to pertorm with our ebony and ivory actors, 
re, MM, lnteresting and truly dramatic situation which 18 contrived by 
Fthe poet of the game. The one party for a long time appears te 
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be actuated by unmeaning folly, and the other by prospective pru. 
dence ; when a sudden reverse’of fortune, which seems to bestow 
the character of wisdom on the successful, consigns to his inextri- 
cably fatal catastrophe the monarch of the more powerful nation. 

Like a Greek tragedy, a game at chess may naturally be di- 
vided into three acts, the beginning, the middle, andthe end. An 
erderly teacher would first descant on the method of opening a 
game, and decorate his lecture with specimens of the more curious 
and masterly outsets, which are imagined, or preserved, by the 
classical writers on the art. He would next collect and criticise 
the poignant positions, and the embarrassing situations which have 
extorted contradictory, counsels from eiminent champions. Final- 
ly, he would enlarge on the meihods which are usetul in deciding 
the termination ; and he would bring under contemplation a selec- 
tion of the more splendid, revolutionary, and decisively sudden ca- 
tastrophes. Here, however, we are made to travel with some con- 
fusion from games to gambets, from situations to openings, from 
Variations to positions, and from conclusions to attacks; always, 
indeed, occupied with interesting, but not with consecutive mat- 
ter. 

If it be the office of the drama, as Arisfotle pretends, to purge 
the passions of pity aud fear, and, by exhausting their excesses 
on ideal cases, to bring them under the control of discretion, 
surely it might be the nobler office of chess to purge the military 
passion. While it is feeding hopes and fears, analogous to those 
of warfare, with harmless gratifications, it is adapted to insinuate 
the pernicious consequences of a wild and gambling temerity : 
and to teach the disciple of its lessons uniformly to trust in ade- 
quate precaution alone for the means of victory. The poet ot 
Caissa has inculcated a great goral, in making Mars the allegoricai 


contriver of chess. +. 


It has been said that chess tends excessively to repress an ad- 
venturous disposition. By accustoming men to a struggle in 
which skill, and skill alone, is always necessarily to predominate, 
they are brouzht out of the world of experience into that of phi- 
losophy. They acquire an undue reliance on cold foresight and 
precaution; and they are made to look with contempt not only 
on the magic of prayer, but on the miracles of fortune. Now 
human life, like whist, is made up of chance and skill; and, 
though it is worth while to learn the play, yet sometimes the 
cards, and sometimes the partner, will disappoint the wisest ef 
forts. A mixed game prepares the mind to compliment prosperity 
with the praise of skill, and to console adversity with the nofice 
of its unlucky deals; but chess, where wisdom always wins, may 
lead to that insolent obduracy which worships success with un- 
qualified admiration, and pelts every child of ruin with the nick 
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name, “fool.” If the laws of nature were not too complex for DE ieee 
us to calculate their individual results, not only superstition would RY 
expire, but pity also among men; and is there no room for ap- ; 
prehending that an exclusive and persevering application .to this 
game, in which every situation is the obvious result of unswerving | 
jaws, may favour a turn of mind that is more welcome in the ma- Cy 
gistrate than in the neighbour? Against inconsistency in our ex- ib 
ectations, however, chess is a powerful antidote. 
Cerutti, in his animated poem on the game, ascribes the inven- 
tion to philosophy : 





a al saad 
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“ Mon ami, prolong cons une innocente fuerre 
? P fn = 3 





> A Qui charme nos loisirs, sans desoler la terre ; 

4 ; L’ambition se plait dans les combats sanglans ; 
_ Mais la philosophie aux combats des talens.” 

, : {t is related of Philidor, who excelled all the London players, | 
; that on the twentieth of June, 1795, he waited by appointment on | 
~ |} the Turkish ambassador, played six games against him, and lost 

. |) themall. The Turk had made the condition that his queen, as is 

. ) usual at Constantinople, should have the knight’s move, and this 

put Philidor out of his combinations. It is farther stated, in the 

, |. narrative of Mr. T'wiss, that the ‘Turkish ambassador objected to 


use Philidor’s sculptured figures with horses’ heads, and pro- 
i E duced pieces made by the turner, which too nearly resembled ii 
“ |} one another. The Turk stipulated this last condition out of su- 
’ |@ perstition. Chess is prohibited in the Koran; but the Moham- 
» |] medan clergy, finding it impossible to extirpate the game, wished 
. |) to discover its compatibility with the faith; and they accordingly 
' argued that Mohammed’s objection to chess was founded on its 
idolatrous character. The players used images, which it was 
even forbidden to make, and which might easily restore the use of 
‘eraphim, or pocket-gods. Having given this opinion, they per- 
mitted a chess which was played with plain pieces. ae 

Weare aware with how bowed a neck, with how crouching astep, | 
in how humble an attitude, a man should approach a mufti; with ite, i 
how hesitating an accent, and how faltering a tongue, he should vane 
venture to differ from him; but, if we may trust our version of 
lhe Koran, and the collocation of the prohibition there among 


Pies 


= 
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‘hose which are given against games of chance, we should rather | i 
lean to the doctrine that Mohammed forbad chess, not as an idola- Mee 
giicus game, but as a game of hazard; and we draw from the pro- mana o 
hibition this curious farther inference, that at the time of the publi- oF seis? 


t 
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} Cation of the Koran, chess was still a came of chance, and existed 
Souly in the form called chaturanga. This prohibition in the Koran 
989 exactly coincides with ihe period at which the Persians it 
Vor. r'V. New Sz ries, 36 be t. 
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dropped the use of dice at Chaturanga, that it evidently occa- 
sioned the reform ; and thus the Unitarian prophet may himself 
be considered as having made the greatest practical improvement 
in chess, which that noblest of games has received in the course 
of its progress from infancy to maturity. 

We hope that, in future editions of his meritorious work, Mr. 
Sarratt will adopt the charactery of Hirschel, and the consequent 
preference of a small quarto form of publication. If we consider 
him as somewhat behind-hand in point of literary information, we 
attribute high rank to his practical strength in satrikiology, and 
think well both of his judgment in criticising the game, and of his 
inventive resource as a player of difficult problems. 


A selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompani: 
ments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and characteristic 
words by Thomas Moore, Esq. The Vth Number. Folio. 


[From the Monthly Review.] 


WE not long since took notice of the first four numbers of thi: 
very popular work ;* and having then given our opinion at some 7 
length on its general design and merits, little remains for us now / 
to perform. The character and execution of the 5th number do! 
not materially differ from those of its predecessors; yet we think — 
that, on the whole, something is observable of that wane, or de: — 


cline, to which Mr. Moore alludes in the advertisement prefixed: — 


“ Tt is not,” says he, “‘so much from a want of materials, and still” 
less from any abatement of zeal or industry, that we have adopted the _ 
resolution of bringing our task to a close; but we feel so proud, for ou! b 
country’s sake and our own, of the interest which this purely Ivisl|_ 
work has excited, and so anxious lest a particle of that interest should) 
be lost by any ill-judged protraction of its existence, that we think il| 
wiser to take away the cup from the lip, while its flavour is yet, we|- 
trust, fresh aud sweet, than to risk any longer trial of the charm, o! 4 
give so much as not to leave some wish for more. In speaking thus I 
allude entirely to the airs, which are, of course, the main attraction o! 4 
these volumes; and, though we have still many popular and delightfu! | 
melodies to produce, yet it cannot be denied that we should soon ex: 
perieuce some difficulty in equalling the richness and novelty of the — 
earlier numbers, for which, as we had the choice of all before us, we|_ 
naturally selected only the most rare and beautiful. The poetry, (09,|” 


* See Monthly Review for June, 1815. 
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IRISH MELODIES. 233 


would be sure to sympathize with the decline of the music; and 
however feebly my words have kept pace with the excellence of 
the airs, they would foliow their falling off, I fear, with wondertul 
alacrity. So that, altogether, both pride and prudence counsel us to 
stop, while the work is yet, we believe, flourishing and attractive, and, 
in the imperial style, ‘ stantes mort, before we incur the charge estuer 
of altering for the worse, or, what is equally unpardonable,-contiauing 
io0 long the same.” ' , 


The present number contains twelve airs, seven of which are 
harmonized for two or more voices. The first air is the well- 
known “ Alley Croker ;” and our readers will no doubt be glad 
to see how Mr. Moore has trodden on the ground which has been 
already traversed so often by others: 


I. 


“ Through Eriu’s Isle, 
To sport’awhile, 

As Love aud Valour wandered, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 

A thousand arrows squandered ; 
Where’er they pass 
A triple grass* 

Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 

Through purest crystal gleaming! 


“Oh the Shamrock, the green immortal Shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock! 


2. 


“ Says Valour, ‘See, 
They spring for me, 

Those leafy gems of morniag !— 
Says Love, ‘ No, no, 
For me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning !— 
But Wit perceives 
‘The triple leaves, 


» 


* © Saint Patrick is said to have made use of that species of the trefoil to which in 
Treland we give the name of Shamrock, in explaining the doctrine of the Trinity 
to the pagan Irish. I do not know if there be any other reason for our adoption of 
this plant as a national emblem. Hope, among the ancients, was sometimes repre- 
sented as a beautiful child, ‘ standing upon tip-toes, and a trefgil or three-coloured 
erase in herhand, ” | 
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And cries, ‘ Oh! do not sever 
A type, that blends 
Three godlike friends, 
Love, Valour, Wit, for ever!’ 
“ Oh the Shamrock, the green immortal Shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock !” 


The music belonging to these words contains nothing that is 
new, or worthy of remark; it is the simple old air, with sym- 
phonies in the style adopted by Sir John Stevenson throughout 


- this work. 


The air called “ Molly, my Dear,” follows next, and is open 
to rather more observation. We must quote two lines of this 
song to serve as foundation for the remarks which we have to 
make : 


“* At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we lov’d, when life shone warm in thine eye.” 


Now, we will appeal to any of our readers, (nay, to Mr. Moore 
himself,) whether these lines are allowable as verses; and we 
may, with equal confidence, ask any who are conversant with 
music, whether a succession of notes expressing such lines, with- 
out any repetitions or divisions, can be called an air? The 
phrases in this music consist each of five bars, which we believe 
to be equally contrary to the soundest rules of composition and to 
the practice of the best masters. Such a piece ought not, at this 
time of day, to be brought forward as beautiful: it is, to our ears, 
perfectly barbarous, and werthy only of the earliest and rudest 
age of the science. 

“ The last Rose of Summer,” to the tune of “Groves of 
Blarney,” has great beauty, and the air is delightful : 


l. 


“°T is the last rose of summer. 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes 
Or give sigh for sigh! 

° 


Pl not leave thee, thou lope one ' 
To pine on the stem ; 
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Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them; 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


3. 


“ So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drep away ! 
When true hearts lie wither’d, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ?” 


This is one of the harmonized airs, and is arranged for four 
voices in an extremely charming manner. 

Of “ The Minstrel Boy,” which follows, we must say that it is 
a spirited little poem; but our limits will not permit us to do more 
than refer to it. 

The celebrated old air of “ Moll Roone” is one of the best 
specimens which we have seen throughout the work; the air is 
plaintive, simple, and sweet; and the words are in Mr. Moore’s 
happiest manner. We extract them: 


1. 


“ Farewell !—but, whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Then think of the friend who once welcom’d it too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 

His griefs may return—not a hope may remain 

Of the few that have brightened his pathway of pain— 
But he ne’er will forget the short vision that threw 

Its enchantment around him, while ling’ring with you! 


2. 


“ And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up 

To the highest top sparkle each heart and each cup, 
Where’er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 

My soul, happy friends! shall be with you that night; 
Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your wiles, 
And return to me, beaming all o’er with your smiles !— 
Too blest, if it tells me that, ’mid the gay cheer, 

Some kind voice had murmur’d, ‘I wish he were here! 
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3. 


* Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
And which come, in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
‘To bring back the features that joy us’d to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d ! 

Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break. you may ruin the vase if you will 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still !” 


“ Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit edorem 
Testa dix.” Hor. 


In the advertisement to which we have already referred, we are 
informed that the sixth number will appear in the course of this 
year, and that it will probably be the last of the series ; the whole 
being intended to form three thin volumes. 








Sir Hornbook ; or Childe Launcelot’s Expedition. A Gram- 
matico-Ailegorical Ballad. 


(From the British Critic. 


We are by no means disposed to countenance the modern 
fashion of teaching the rudiments of science by the aid of games 
and playthings, or of smuggling knowledge into the minds of 
children under the guise of stery and sing-song. Yet we see no 
reason why our little boys and girls, who, by the regular progress 
of labour and lessons, have already made themselves acquainted 
with the parts of speech, and such branches of learning in their 
plain prose garb, may not have the advantage and the gratification 
of renewing their acquaintance with their old friends in the more 
captivating dress of a tale in verse. The chief objection is, that 
in this age of poetry, as it is deemed, under the name of verse, 
much trash of all kinds is daily soliciting admission into our nurse- 
ries as well as into our drawing-rooms. We are very glad, there- 
fore, that in turning over a collection of children’s books, we have 
had the good fortune to meet with one which we can safely recom- 
mend to our readers as an unexceptionable present for their young 
favourites and éleves. “Sir Hornbook”’is, in fact, a very clever 
little ballad, such as Papas and Mamas, after first reading it over 
jor their children’s sakes, to see that all is safe, will be disposed to 
iake it up again for their own amusement, and to laugh heartily 
over its mock-heroic contents ; whilst the juvenile circle up stairs 


“may gaze upon its cuts, and learn by heart its lines, without dan- 
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ger of vitiating their taste with vulgarity, or of forming their ideas 
of poetry upon sheer doggrel. In short, except Mrs. Dorset’s 
happy little poem, “ The Peacock at Home,” we recollect nothing 
of the kind so well imagined er so well executed as this bagatelle. 
Nay, we go further, and in the teeth of even more critical and 
learned readers, we pronounce, ex cathedra, that of all the gram- 
matical treatises with which we are acquainted, from the Tsxv4 ye2u- 
wari of Dionysius the Thracian, the Minerva of Sanctius, and 
the “Eves Tiregcevra of Horne Tooke, down to Mr. Jones’s Greek 
and Latin Grammars upon Philosophical Principles! we have 
found none superior to “ Sir Hornbook”’ in amusement, and but 
few, we verily believe, in wiility. We know not who is the author 
of this ingenious trifle, and we certainly do not mean to insinuate 
that it is either Lord Byron or Walter Scott, when we remark, 
that as in the title there is an evident allusion to the Childe Ha- 
rold of the former, so there is a pleasant enough imitation of the 
latter in the conduct of the subject and versification. 

Childe Launcelot, setting out on his expedition to the Muses’ 
Bower, arrives at Sir Hornbook’s gate, and blows the horn that 
hangs there. ‘Thereat 


‘¢ The inner portals opened wide. 
And forward strode the chief, 

Arrayed in paper-helmet’s pride. 
And arms of golden leaf.” 


On “ the Childe’s” soliciting his aid: 


“<¢If Emulation sent thee here, 

Sir Hornbook quick replied, 
‘My merrymen all shall soon appear, 
To aid thy cause with shield and spear 
And I will head thy bold career, 

And prove thy faithful guide.’ ” 


These merry men are thus described : 


** Full six-and-twenty men were they. 
In line of battle spread ; 

The first that came was mighty A, 
The last was little z.” 


With the aid of Sir Hornbook and these his merry mex, Childe 
Launcelot proceeds and conquers successively Sir Article and his 
brother ; the stout knight Sir Substantive, with Adjective, his 
lady bright, and his Lieutenant Pronoun; the old Sir Verb, and 
his General Infinitive and Imperative, who commands his squad- 
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ron, with all the host of auxiliaries, derivatives, and adjuncts ; in 
short, he masters all the parts of speech, one after another, in 
the form of knights, till he arrives where 


“ Sir Syntax dwelt in thick fir grove, 
All strewn with scraps of flowers, 

Which he had plucked to please his love 
Among the Muse’s Bowers. 

His Love was gentle Prosody, 
More fair than morning beam, 

Who lived beneath a flowering tree, 
Beside a falling stream. 

And these two claimed, with high pretence, 
The whole Parnassian ground, 

Albeit some little difference 
Between their taste was found ; 

Sir Syntax he was all for sense, 
And Prosody for sound.” 


But it is time to relieve our graver readers from our extracta 
and commendations of this nursery epic, and to express our wish, 
that half the epics which have been lately written could boast 
the same spirit and ingenuity in their composition. 
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.. Ve have heen favoured with a copy of part of Captaia Porter's journal of his late ad: 


venturous and gallantcruise. ‘Those who have hitherto admired him only as the here 
of Valparaiso, will doubtless be pleased to see our American Anson in another charac- 
fer; like Cooke observing and describing the manners and habits of newly discovered 
savages. Alter describing the appearance and situation of the bay and harbour of Noo- 
aheevah, or Madison’s Island, and having fortunately obtained an interpreter, in an 
Englishman of the name of Wilson, who had been long resident in this group of islands, 
he thus proceeds :} 


On jumping on shore, unaccompanied by any other persons, and 
walking up toa group of the natives, all their apprehensions seemed 
to cease; the women, who had retired to a distance, came down ta 


join the male natives, and even the landing of the marines, as well 


as the rest of the party, did not seem to occasion any uneasiness 
among them. ‘The drum appeared to give them much pleasure, 
and the regular movements of the marines occasioned great as- 
tonishment ; they said they were spirits, or beings of a superior 
class toother men. I directed them to be put through their ex- 
ercise, and the firing of the muskets occasioned but little terror, 
except among the women, who generally turned away their faces, 
covering their ears with their hands. The men and boys were 
all attention to the skipping of the balls in the water; but at every 
fire, all habitually inclined their bodies, as if to avoid the shot, al- 
though behind the men who were firing. After remaining a short 
time with them, I distributed among them some knives, fish hooks, 
&ec. &c. which they received with much apparent pleasure, but 
no one offered, like the natives of the other islands, any thing in 
return. 

Observing the mountains surrounding the valley to be covered 
with numerous groups of natives, I inquired the canse, and was 
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informed thata warlike tribe, residing beyond the mouniains, had eB 
been for several weeks at war with the natives of the valley, into th 
which they had made several incursions, and had destroyed many in 
houses and plantations, and had killed, by cutting around the bark, th 
a great number of bread-fruit trees. L was also informed that they 
had intended paying another visit that day, but it was supposed 6a 
they had been deterred by the appearance of the ships. I in- pl 
‘ quired if it were possible to get a message to them, and was in- ea 
as formed that notwithstanding they were at war, and showed no 
*, quarter to each other, there were certain persons of both tribes 
iv | who were permitted to pass and repass freely and uninterrupted 
; , | from one tribe to another, such for example, aS a man belonging to >) m. 
| one tribe who had married a woman belonging to another. JTin- fF pr 
at quired if any such were present, and one being pointed out tome, f of 
Fe | I directed him to proceed to the Happahs, and to tell them I had an 
f come with a force sufficiently strong to drive them from the island, —) = mi 
and if they presumed to eiiter into the valley while I remained there, an 
I should send a body of men to chastise theni—to tell themtocease fF) an 
all hostilities as long as I remained among them; that if they had 80) 
“5 hogs or fruit to dispose of, they might come and trade freely with gr 
f u us, a8 | should not permit the natives of the valley to injure or na 
eg molest them. To the natives of the valley (who listened atten- [> 00 
tively, and with apparent pleasure, to the message sent to the the 
Happahs) I then addressed myself, and assured them that [had {es 
a come with the most friendly disposition, that I wanted nothing Fo Wé 
| frumthem but what I paid for, that they must look upon usas breth- [ to 
ren, and that I should protect them against the Happahs, should ‘ co 
they again venture to descend from the mountains. Idirectedthem |) PU 
; fo leave at home their spears, slings, and clubs, (their only weapons mie 


of war, in order that we might know them from the Happahs,) and 
fold them [ should consider all as my enemies who should appear 
armed in my presence, assuring them at the same time, that there 


would be no necessity for their using those weapons, as Ihadnot ~ af 
| only the will and power to give them the most ample protection, of 
F but to chastise severely their enemies, unless they were governed [> thi 
i by the advice I had given them ; all listened with much attention, [> low 
; their spears and clubs were thrown on one side, and when I wishe [> = TI 
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ed to assemble my officers and men to return on board, I perceived 
that they had formed, with the female part of the community, an 
intimacy much closer than that which brotherly relationship gave 
them a title to. | 

The detachment of marines had remained with me ; all, no doubt, 
saw me on my guard against any attacks of the natives, and the 
probability of my remaining so, perhaps, made them perfectly 
easy as to their safety. 


Description of Gattaneuah’s granddaughter. 


While I was using measures to get together my officers and men, 
my attention was drawn to an object which at the moment here 
presented itself. A handsome young woman of about 18 years 
of age, her complexion fairer than common, her carriage majestic, 
and her dress better, and somewhat different from the other fe- 
males, approached ; her glossy black hair and her skin were highly 
anointed with the cocoa nut oil, and her whole personal appear- 
ance neat, sleek, and comely. On inquiry who this dignified per- 
sonage might be, | was informed that her name was Piteeme, a 
granddaughter to the chief or greatest man in the valley, whose 
name was Gattanevah. ‘This lady, on whose countenance was 
not to be perceived any of those playful smiles which eulivened 
the countenances of the others, | was informed was held in great 
estimation, on account of her rank and beauty, and I felt that it 
would be necessary, from motives of policy, to pay some attentions 
to a personage so exalted. She received my advances with a 
coldness and hauteur, which would have suited a princess, and re- 
liarity, with a sternness that astonished 


- 


pulsed every thing like faini 
me. 


Gattaneuah’s Village on the Mountain. 


Gaitaneuah, I was informed, at the time of my landing, was at 
a fortified village, which was pointed out.to me, on the top of one 
of the highest mountains ; they have two of these strong places in 
this valley—one on the top of the aforesaid mountain, the other 
lower down the valley, and guarding one of the principal passes. 


The manner of fortifying these places is to plant closely on end, 
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the bodies of large trees of 40 feet in length, and securing tuex 
together by pieces of timber strongly lashed across, presenting 
on the brow of a hill, difficult of access, a breast-work of consi- 
derable extent, which would require European Artillery to de- 
stroy. At the back of this, a scaffolding is raised, on which is 
placed a platform for the warriors, who ascend by the means of 
ladders, and from thence shower down on their assailants spears 
and stones. The one at which Gattaneuah now was, is situated 
near a remarkable gap cut through the mountain by the na- 
tives to serve as a ditch or fosse, and must have required much 
jabour in the execution; the other is more to the right, and lower 
down. 

I had no sooner understood that they had a chief to whom I 
could address myself, than I felt anxious to see him: a messenger 
was therefore despatched for him, and after collecting my people, | 
returned on board, where, shortly afier our arrival, 1 soon found 
every person anxious for the ship to be got into port and secured. 
Probably they had heard from those who had been on shore of 
the friendly reception they had met with, and while I had some 
thoughts of putting to sea for a favourable opportunity to run in, 
application was made to warp the ship up, and in a few hours we 
had her secured in the bottom of the bay on the starboard side, 
near a white sandy beach, and within half a mile of the shore. 

When the ship was moored, the shore was lined with the 
natives of both sexes, but the females were more numerous, 
waving their white cloaks or leahaes for us to come on shore. 
Many applications were made for me to permit them to accept 
the invitations, and [ found it impossible any longer to resist. The 
boats were got out, and proceeded to the shore, where, on land- 
ing, they were taken complete possession of by the females, who 
insisted on going to the ship, and in a short time she was coni- 
pletely filled by them, of all sizes and descriptions, from the age 
of 60 years to that of 10; some as remarkable for their beauty 
as others for their ugliness. 

The object of the greatest value at this as well as all the other 
islands of this group, is whales’ teeth ; this I had understood while 
{ was on shore, and knowing that there were several of them or 
hoard the frigate, I determined, if possible, to secure the whole of 
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them at any price; as I had {been informed that hogs, the only 
animal food on the island, could be procured for no other article. 
No jewel, however valuable, is half so much esteemed in Europe, 
as a whale’s tooth here. I have seen them by fits laugh and cry 
at the possession of one of those darling treasures. Ivory, how- 
ever finely wrought, bears no comparison in their estimation, and 
is worn by the lower and poerer classes, made in the form of whales’ 
teeth and ear ornaments, while the whales’ teeth are worn only by 
persons of rank and wealth. 

Soon after I had sent my present on shore, Gattaneuah came on 
board in a boat whichI had sent for him, accompanied by the 
Chauny. 

I had seen several of their warriors since I had arrived, many 
of them highly ornamented with plumes formed of the feathers of 
Caches and man of war birds ; large tufts of hair were tied around 
their waists, ankles, and loins; a cloak, sometimes of red cloth, but 
most frequently of a white paper cloth, formed of the bark of a 
tree, thrown, not inelegantly, over the shoulders, with large round 
or oval ornaments in their ears, formed of whales’ teeth, ivory, or 
a kind of soft and light wood whitened with chalk. From their 
neck is suspended a whale’s tooth or highly polished shell, and 
around their loins several turns of the stronger kind of paper cloth, 
the end of which hangs before in the manner of an apron. This, 
with a black and highly polished spear of about 12 feet in length, 
or a club richly carved and borne on the shoulders, constitutes 
the dress and equipment of a native warrior, whose body is highly 
and elegantly ornamented by tattooing, executed in a manner to 
excite our admiration. This is a faithful picture of a warrior ; 
and of the chief of such warriors I had formed an exalted opi- 
nion; but what was my astonishment when Gattaneuah presented 
himself. An infirm old man of 70 years of age, destitute of every 
covering or ornament, except a piece of linen about his loins, and 
a palm leaf tied about his head; a long stick served to assist him 
in walking ; his face and body were as black as a negro’s, from 
the quantity of tattooing, which entirely covered them. His 
skin was rough, and appeared to be pealing off in scales from the 
quantity of kava, an intoxicating root with which he had indulged 
himself; such was the figure that Gattaneuah presented; and as 
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he had drank freely of the kava before he made his visit, he ap- 
peared to be perfectly stupid. After he had been a short time 
on deck, J endeavoured to impress him with a high opinion of our 
force; and for this purpose assembled all my crew; it scarcely 
seemed to excite his attention. I then caused a gun to be fired, 
which seemed to produce no other effect on him than that of pain; 
he complained that it hurt his ears; [ then invited him below, 
when nothing whatever excited his attention, until I showed him 
some whales’ teeth. This roused the old man from his lethargy, 
and he would not be satisfied until [had permitted hin to handle, 
to measure, and count them over and over, which seemed to af- 
ford him infinife pleasure ; after he had done this repeatedly, I put 
them away, and shortly afterwards asked him if he had seen any 
thing in the ship that pleased him; if he did, to name it, and it 
should be his: he told me he had seen nothing that pleased bim 
so much as one of the small whales’ teeth, which, on his describ- 
ing, [ took out and gave him; this he carefully wrapped up, beg- 
ging me not to inform any person that he had about him an article 
of so much value; I assured him I should not; and the old man 
threw himself on the settee and went tosleep. In a few minutes 
he awoke soniewhat recovered from his stupidity, and requested 
to be put on shore ; he, however, previous to his departure, wished 
me to exchange names with him, and requested me to assist him 
in his war with the Happahs; to the first I immediately consented, 
but to the latter request I told him [ had come to be at peace 
with all the island; that I wished to see him at peace with the 
Happahs, and that I should not engage in any hostilities unless the 
Happahs came into the valley, in which case I should protect him 
and his people. He told me they had cursed the bones of his 
mother, who had died but a short time since ; that as we had ex- 
changed names, she was now my mother, and [ was bound to es- 
pouse her cause. I said I would think on the subject, and did not 
deem it necessary to make any further reply to the old man’s so- 
phistry. 

Next morning he sent me a present consisting of hogs, and seve- 
ral boat loads of cocoa nuts and plantains, which were distributed 
among the crews of the different vessels. 

T now unbent my sails and sent them on shore, landed my wa- 
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‘er casks, with which I formed a complete enclosure, sufficiently 
spacious to answer all our purposes. The ship was haled close 
in with the beach, and we began in good earnest to make our re- 
pairs. A tent was pitched within the enclosure, and the place 
put under the protection of a guard of marines. In the afternoon 
several officers went on shore to visit the villages, when I per- 
ceived a large body of the Happahs, descending from the moun- 
tains into the valley, among the bread fruit trees, which they soon 
began to destroy. I immediately fired guns, and made a signal 
for every person to repair on board, apprehensive that some might 
be cut off by them, as the friendly natives had not seemed to no- 
tice this descent. The firing of the guns soon occasioned the 
main body to halt, and shortly afterwards the whole returned up 
the mountains, as the friendly tribes had turned out to oppose 
them. Those who were on shore had returned on board, and as 
the Happahs had descended to within half a mile of our camp, and 
had succeeded in destroying 200 bread fruit trees, it became ne- 
cessary to be more on our guard against their enterprise. My 
messenger shortly afterwards returned from among them to say, 
that notwithstanding my injunctions they had come into the val- 
ley and destroyed the bread fruit trees and we had not opposed 
them, that they believed we were cowards, and they should soon 
visit our camp and carry off our sails. Believing from what I had 
already seen, that they were capable of attempting the execution 
of their threat, I determined to be prepared for them, and with 
this view I caused one fourth of each ship’s company to be land- 
ed every evening with their arms, as a guard for the camp, allow- 
ing them, at the same time, to stroll about the valley. The na- 
lives had now assembled in great numbers on the outside of the 
enclosure. They were fond of presents, which they called a Tie- 
lhe, and which at first consisted of pieces of an iron hoop, but.ina 
few days this coin became no longer current; then the iron hoops 
were fashioned by the seamen into a tool somewhat in the form of 
a plane iron, which being lashed by several close turns of sennet 
ona crooked stick, is used by the natives as a short handled adze, 
and is called by them a Tukay. ‘This passed very well fora few 
days, but they soon found out the cheat, and required something 
of more value; our men had money, which was offered them, but 
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was rejected as trash; clothing they had given until they had 
scarcely any left for themselves; junk bottles were in great de- 
mand, and always passed current. — 

I had caused a tent to be erected on shore for myself, as be- 
fieving my presence necessary there to preserve order, and my 
health required that I should remain on shore some time, after 
being so long confined to the ship. 

The threat of the Happabs had somewhat provoked me. I did 
not view this people as mere savages, but as intelligent beings, 
having proper ideas of right and wrong; I thought, however, that 
before 1 went to extremities, I would try if Fcould not frighten 
them out of their hostile notions. Gattaneuah made daily applica- 
tions for assistance, and I at length told him if his people would 
carry a heavy gun, a six pounder, up to the top of a high moun. 
tain which I pointed out to him, I would send men up to work i 
and drive away the Happahs, who still kept possession of the 
hills; this was unanimously agreed to by every male inhabitant 
of the valley ; I landed the gun, but did not suppose them capa- 
ble of carrying it half way to the place fixed on; I supposed, 
however, it would terrify;the Happahs, and if it was attended with 
no other advantage, it would occupy the natives for a week or 
fortnight, and keep them from our camp, as the numbers who re- 
sorted there had already caused us some embarrassment, and I ap- 
prehended would cause us more. 

On the gun being landed, I caused a few shot to be fired, to con- 
vince them of the distance the balls would have effect: first, a 
shot was fired with the gun considerably elevated ; they seemed 
much surprised at the length of time it remained in the air, 
and many had given up all expeciation of seeing it fall, and a 
general shout of admiration marked the time of its fall in the wa- 
ter. Inow directed the gun to be fired that the ball might skip 
along the surface of the water, and at every bound of the shot 
they gave a general shout of applause, as if all were operated 
upon by the same impulse: and last of all, I directed her to be 
fired with grape shot, which seemed to afford them more pleasure 
than all the rest; they hugged and kissed the gun, laid themselves 
beside it, and fondled it with the utmost delight, and at length slung 
it on two long poles, and carried it toward the mountains. Qn 
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iheir first attempt to lift it with a few men the weight seemed to 
astonish them; they declared that it stuck to the ground; they 
soon, however, raised it by additional numbers, and bore it off with 
apparent ease. 

While the natives were employed with their darling gun, f 
occupied myself in forwarding as much as possible the ship’s 
duty, and, as an additional security to our camp, landed another six 
pounder, and mounted also a long wall piece. 

Our men were employed overhaling and refitting the rigging, 
and the duty of every one related to them. No work was ex- 
acted from any one after 4 o’clock in the afternoon; the rest of the 
day was given up to repose and amusement. 

An oven was also built on shore, with brick found on board the 
prizes, and so Jong as we remained here, fresh bread, of an ex- 
cellent quality, was issued every day to every person under my 
command. 

The day after the gun was moved for the mountain, the chief 
warrior, named Mauina, was introduced to me; he was a tall and 
well-shaped man, of about 35 years of age, remarkably active, of 
an intelligent and open countenance, and his whole appearance 
was prepossessing. He had just left the other warriors in the for- 
tified village, and had come down to request me to cause a mus- 
ket to be fired, (which he called a bauhie,) that he might witness 
its effects. Several individuals of the tribe of the Happahs were 
at that moment about the camp, and I was pleased with the op- 
portunity which was afforded me to convince them of the folly of 
resisting our fire arms with slings and spears. I fired several 
times at a mark myself, to show them that I never failed of hitting 
an object the size of a man. I then directed the marines to fire 
by vollies at a cask, which was soon like a riddle; I directed 
them to tell their countrymen that it would only be making a use- 
less sacrifice of their lives to fight us; that I had no wish to de- 
stroy them, but that my own safety, and the security of the 
friendly tribes, whom I had promised to protect, required that 
they should be driven from the mountains overhanging the val- 
ley, where they had constantly kept their position, daily waving 
their cloaks to us to come up, and threatening us with their spears 
and clubs. Indeed, considerable numbers of them had been seen 
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in the grass on the hills, at the back of our encampment, and | P 
had much reason to apprehend an attack from them soon, if means 4 
were not taken to dislodge them. : 
| Mauina appeared much pleased with the effect of our mus- ‘ 
7 ketry, and frequently exclaimed, “‘ Mattee! Mattee !—Thelled! ‘ 
Thelled! The Happahs, however, replied, that nothing could ¢ 
| persuade their tribe that bauhies could do them the injury that we 2 
“ONE pretended; that they were determined to try the effects of a bat- I 
All tle, and if they should be beaten, they would be willing to make is 
i peace, but not before. I informed them they would not find me te 
vs m go ready to make peace after beating them as at present, and that “ 
i I should insist on being paid tor the trouble they might put me ‘ 
hh | to. They informed me that they had an abundance of fruit and fe 
4 hogs, and would be willing to sacrifice the whole to purchase my : 
ig friendship if I should conquer them. Seeing that these strange : 
Pe people were resolutely bent on trying the effects of their arms es 
| against ours, I thought that the sooner they were convinced of i 
their folly the better it would be for themselves and us, as it would l 
relieve us from the constant apprehension of an attack from them, t} 
and I believed it likely that by giving them timely notice of our ” 
j intentions, they would avoid coming so near as to permit our mus- p 
H kets to have much effect. Indeed, it became absolutely necessary t} 
to do something, for the Happahs present informed me that their ij 
tribe believed that we were afraid to attack them, as we had : 
| threatened so much without attempting any thing, and this idea I : 
found began to prevail among those of our valley. The valley is fe 
t subdivided into other valleys by the hills, and each small valley is fe 
inhabited by distinct tribes, governed by their own laws, and ha- Ww 
e ving their own chiefs and priests. g 
1 On the 28th of October, Gattaneuah, with several of the war- “i 
riors, came to inform me that the gun was at the foot of the moun- b 
tain, where I had directed it to be carried, and that it would have te 
reached the summit by the time our people could get up there. Ww 
When I viewed the mountain, and imagined the difficulties they re 
| would have to surmount, f could scarcely credit the account they w 
1 gave me, and yet I could not conceive any motive they could have Ww 
Za for deceiving me. I informed them that on the next morning at ) 


if | daylight, 46 men, with their muskets, would be on shore, and in 
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readiness to march, and as I supposed it would be impossible for 
our people to scale the mountains when encumbered with their 
arms, I desired them to send me 40 Indians, for the purpese of 
carrying their muskets, and an equal number to carry provisions 
as well as ammunition for the six pounder, which they promised me 
should be done, and every arrangement was made accordingly, 
and the command of the expedition given to Lieutenant Downes. 
I was this afternoon visited by Taihea-taena, the wife of Gatta- 
neuah, accompanied by several of her daughters and granddaugh- 
ters; every object about the camp seemed to excite in them the 
most lively attentions, but none more so than the sheep and goats, 
which they called boarke, which is the name of a hog. The dif- 
ferent occupations in which our people were employed seemed 
greatly to excite their astonishment, and they went from place to 
place, examining with great curiosity the operations within the 
camp ; but as they were all entirely new to them, they appeared to 
view them with admiration, and as if sensible of not being able ful- 
ly to comprehend them, they made no inquiries, but silently turned 
their attention to the next object which atiracted them. In this 
manner they wandered from my tent to the sail-makers’, the coo- 
pers’, carpenters’, armourers’, and bakers’, and even the turning of 
the grindstone occasioned no less wonder than the rest; they were 
like children, pleased with novelties which they could not com- 
prehend. ‘Taihea appeared to be an intelligent, and had no doubt 
been a handsome, woman ; she bore the traces of beauty in her 
features, and the beauty of her children and grandchildren, whose 
features strongly resembled her’s, left no doubt in my mind as to 
what she had been; her manners were dignified and her gestures 
graceful. I found she possessed that vanity which is so much 
attributed to her sex, and that she evinced no little pleasure at 
being complimented on the strong resemblance of her granddaugh- 
ters to herself. I made them presents of several small articles, 
which gave them much pleasure, and the old woman frequently 
reminded me, that as I had exchanged names with Gattaneuah, I 
was now her husband, and (pointing to the others) that these 
were my children and grandchildren, who looked up to me for 
protection. 

On the morning of the 29th, the party being on shore, consist: 
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ing chiefly of the crew of the Essex Junior, and the detachment 
of marines, each man being furnished with an Indian to carry his 
arms, and spare Indians to carry provisions and other articles, I 
gave the order to march; Gattaneuah arrived at the moment of 
my giving the order, and informed me that his daughter, who was 
married to a chief of the Happahs, had just descended the 
mountains, and had come as an envoy to beg that I would grant 
them peace: the detachment had marched; every arrangement 
had been made; I apprehended that the Happahs only wanted to 
gain time ; | had met with considerable provocation from them, and 
they still kept their hostile positions on the mountains. From 
the old man’s solicitude for peace, when contrasted with their 
former desires for war, I for a moment believed some treachery 
on foot. I had sent but a handful of men; and their arms, their 
ammunition, their provisions, and even their lives, were in the 
hands of the Indians. Gattaneuah was in my power, and I de- 
termined to secure him as a hostage until their return. I directed 
him to send for his daughter for the same purpose, but he informed 
me she was far advanced in pregnancy, and unable to come to the 
eamp. I told him that no harm was intended him, but that he 
must not leave the enclosure until the return of the party ; that 
the Indians of his tribes were in possession of many articles of 
value to us, and that when every thing was returned to us, he 
should be at liberty to proceed to his family. I told him that 
peace could not now take place until after a battle, when I should 
feel disposed to come to terms with the Happahs, and would re- 
spect a messenger sent from them with a white flag. The old 
man appeared very uneasy at his detention, and repeatedly asked 
me if I would not kill him should any of our people be injured 
by the Happahs; and my assurances to the contrary did not relieve 
his anxiety and fears for his safety. The party on shore at the 
camp now consisted only of about ten or twelve working men, 
and one sentinel; they were all engaged in their usual occupa- 
tions, when an Indian girl, who had been wandering in the bushes, 
came running towards us, the picture of fear; and, with terror 
strongly marked in every feature, exclaimed that the Happahs 
were but a short distance from the camp. I directed the alarm 
sun to be fired; every person was immediately armed with such 
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weapons as presented themselves, and we awaited the expected 
attack behind our barrier of water-casks; but hearing no noise, we 
sallied out to examine the bushes, and supposed it a false alarm ; 
but on returning to the camp, casting our eyes upon the hills, we 
perceived a party sculking among the weeds and grass; we got the 
six pounder to bear on them, soon dislodged them, and had no 
ether interruption or alarm during the day. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


For the Analectic Magazine. 


EARTHQUAKE AT VENEZUELA. 


Tue dreadful earthquake that shook Venezuela in the month of 
March, 1812, was one of those awful calamities, in contemplating 
of which, the mind is humbled into a sense of our utter insigni- 
ficance and dependence, and spontaneously prostrates itself be- 
fore the throne of the great Creator of the universe, at the breath 
of whose word the proudest productions of human art, and the 
crandest forms of nature, alike pass away as a fleeting vapour. 
This vast province, to the extent of more than 1,200 square 
leagues, experienced the shock at the same instant. ‘The dura- 
tion at farthest did not exceed thirty seconds. During this breath 
of time, mountains and valleys undulated like the billows of the 
ocean; cities and villages crumbled to pieces, burying in their 
ruins more than 24,000 human beings; and had the shock con- 
tinued thirly seconds longer, with the same force, it is to be 
presumed every thing on the surface of Venezuela would have 
been destroyed. 

Various parts of South America, as well on its surface as in 
its bowels, denote that this part of the earth has been subject 
to numerous and extraordinary changes, and, indeed, every part 
of the globe bears evidence of vicissitudes of which we have no 
record; for it is not improbable the same Omnipotent Being who, 
when hefpleases, can shake our bal! to its centre, has, in some of 
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these awful revolutions of nature, buried a part of the human race, 
as well as their archives, in eternal oblivion. 

In no part of the civilized world does superstition and igno- 
rance prevail more than in South America, and it is difficult to 
describe the electric and universal effect which the earthquake 
produced over the minds of the unfortunate inhabitants of Vene- 
zuela, 

The energies of that portion of the communily who had been 
struggling to emancipate their country from Spain, were suddenly 
palsied. ‘The great body of the population were stupified with 
fear. The priests were assiduous in their exertions to proclaim 
that this visitation of nature was ordered by the Deity asa punish- 
ment for the political crimes of Venezuela. During this state of 
the public mind, and a few days subsequent to the earthquake, a 
vapour was seen issuing from the lofty ridge of mountains in front 
of the city of Caraccas. Consternation seized the minds of the 
inhabitants, who now supposed that those who had been spared 
by the earthquake were destined to be destroyed by a volcano. 
To calm this general alarm, and to ascertain whether this appear- 
ance of smoke was really the effect of combustion, and an inci- 
pient sign of volcano or not; the executive of Venezuela ap- 
pointed Doctor William Burke, with another gentleman, a native 
of the country, as a commission to ascend the mountain and de- 
termine the fact by actual observation. The following is the re- 
port of Doctor Burke to the executive of Venezuela: 

“ We began to ascend the mountain, on our mules, at 4 o’clock P. 
M. Sunday, 4th April, by the road of Galipan, which, as it runs 
along the ridges of the lateral spurs, or winds up the sides of steep 
hills detached from the main ridge, except at the base, is difficult and 
iedious. This, added to the great heat of the sun (the thermometer 
standing at 90°.) reflected from the steep sandy road, rendered our 
ride particularly fatiguing. In our ascent we perceived the sur- 
face of the mountain over which we travelled, rent into fissures of 
from an inch to six inches wide, but the depth various and indefi- 
nite. The fissures were to be seen in all parts over which the 
voad passed, whether the side spurs or the main ridge; and they 
xenerally ran in the longitudinal direction of the section or part of 
the mountain which we ascended, dividing the particolar ridge 
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along its whole length, and running in lines parallel to the ridge,at 
each side down to its base. At half past 5o’clock we entered a 
wood, and in half an hour afterwards reached the summit of this 
part of the main ridge, close to where the perpendicular cliff named 
Galipan rises above La Guyra, and threatens destruction to the 
places below. From this point we continued our route along the 
main ridge under the shade of trees for about two miles, when we 
arrived at the house of Souza, which stands on that part of the 
ridge, overlooking at once Caraccas and La Guyra; and within a 
short distance of the point of the mountain, whence the supposed 
smoke had been seen toissue. Souza’s house, though constructed 
of logs and earth, was nearly rent to pieces from the antecedent 
shocks; this, and some white patches on the more perpendicular 
sides of the mountain, from which pieces had been broken by the 
agitation of the mountain, were the only effects of the earthquake 
we could perceive here. Having ascertained that neither smoke 
arose, nor any other volcanic appearance existed on this, the La 
Guyra side of the mountain, from its summit down to nearly its 
base, we resolved, though it was then 7 o’clock, and growing dark, 
to descend the mountain by the same road we had ascended, in- 
tending next morning to reascend at another point, so as by gaining 
the particular spot whence the apparent vapour had risen, to de- 
termine the fact finally and satisfactorily. It is proper to observe 
that the thermometer in the open air slood on the ridge at about 
65° of Fahrenheit at sun set, and no doubt would have descended 
with the approaching cold of the night, which became cloudy, to 
nearer 55 than 65°, a fact which proved that no unusual degree of 
heat existed on this part of the mountain. We here also observed 
several small trees affording a gum of the incense kind, and which 
on trial by combustion on the lighted end of our cigars, exhaled 
the’same fragrance, or rather much superior to the incense used in 
churches ; this we note with the view to the agricultural prosperi 
ty of the country, as we understood this species of tree grows wild 
in great quantity on many parts of the summit of the mountain, and 
might be rendered anarticle of profit by those who should cultivate 
it. We descended the mountain enveloped in darkness, not having 
the aid even of star-light, the road difficult and steep, and in many 
places covered with the ruins of fragments of the mountain which 
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had fallen from one side above us, while, on our other hand, val- 
leys dreadful to view in the day-time from their steepness and 
depth, yawned below, into which one false step must have hurled 
both mule and rider. After a laborious and perilous descent of 
nearly three hours, we beheld the lights of the suburbs of Ca- 
raccas at a tremendous distance below us in our front; we arrived, 
however, without any accident, at the foot of the mountain, and 
there passed the remainder of the night, which was signalized by 
two very severe shocks of earthquake. Next morning we took 
the direction of Savanah Grande: passing through this village we 
struck to the left for the house of Abila; where, having left our 
mules, we commenced the ascent of the mountain, which is here 
very steep and difficult of ascent even for foot passengers. 

The same appearance of continued longitudinal fissures in the 
surface of the mountain presented itself every where, even im- 
mense mica rocks, with which the mountain abounds, were thus 
broken ; the line of fissure passing through them regularly as 
through the earthy or softer parts. In examining those fissures, 
which extended to an immense depth, (but whether below its 
earthy surface to the more solid and internal bodies of the moun- 
tain we cannot say,) we could perceive no signs, either by smell or 
otherwise, of combustion or mineral influence, which would lead 
to the conclusion that such an effect had been produced by the 
violent shocks which those distinct, elevated masses composing 
the mountains had received, and that if any matier had escaped 
by those fissures, it was such as had no immediate connexion with 
combustion; for, as we before observed, not a single sign of that 
action could be traced by us either this day or the one before. 
That a matter, however, (we should suppose electric) did escape, 
appears probable from the circumstance that one side of the fissure 
is universally higher above the other side than the ascent of the 
mountain warrants, which would seem to indicate that some pro- 
pelling force had raised the former above the latter. After con- 
tinued exertions under a mid-day and nearly vertical sun, which 
shone out clear, and afforded us a prospect of mountains and plains 
in which were blended all that was sublime and beautiful in na 
ture; we surmounted our difficult ascent, and gained a summit 
which gave ug a near and perfect view of the spot whence hae 
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issued the appearance of smoke. It is necessary to observe the 
mountain here forms a kind of gully or triangular valley, whose 
long or acute angle points northerly, while its sides are formed on 
the east by the steep “Cierro d’Avilla,” and on the west by 
the nearly perpendicular mountain which rises next in height to 
the Sylla of Caraccas. The base is formed of the spur, on which 
we stood, to the south, and on the right of which the river Chacao, 
rising in the junction of the mountain at the north angle, runs 
into the plain of Chacao. As the north point of the spur on 
which we were projects like a wedge into the gully or valley, and 
has an elevation of more than 6,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, we had acomplete view of the left or west side of the valley, 
from which the supposed smoke had issued, and still continued to 
issue. ‘There we had the satisfaction of proving that the supposed 
smoke was no other than the lighted particles of sand and earth 
raised by the south wind blowing into the gully or valley, during 
the various fractures of the mountain, and the consequent falling 
of its projecting or perpendicular masses of stones and earth ; and 
as a further proof, we saw the dust rise with every increase of the 
wind, and particularly from the white or bare sandy patches, 
whence large pieces of the mountain had been detached, or were 
then falling. 

“ The trees on the bottom and the lower sides of the valley were 
covered with this dust, and the innumerable white patches on the 
almost perpendicular side of the left, or west mountain, left no 
doubt of the matter. On this side, which we have said is next 
in height to the Sylla of Caraccas, there are continued shoots or 
veins of white sand from the summit down to the river of Chacao, 
at its base, and from all parts of which shoots we could perceive 
the dust raised at times by the wind to a considerable height in 
the form of smoke. With a view of having it still more in our 
power to dissipate the apprehensions of the citizens of Caraccas 
and La Guyra, with respect to the existence of an incipient volca- 
no, we penetrated a wood, so as to approach the rising dust, and 
examine if it partook of a sulphureecus or other volcanic smell, 
which we found was not the case. While engaged in these ob- 
servations we experienced a severe shock at 2 0’clock P. M., 
presenting to us the awful spectacle of huge masses of the mountain 
tumbling around us, in every direction. 
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“ Having pertectly satisfied ourselves, and, we trust, fulfilled the 
objects of our mission, we struck to the left, and after considerable 
fatigue gained the summit of the ridge, and descending the south 
side of the mountain, arrived at its base close to St. Lazarus at 6 
o’clock in the evening. 

“We conclude by hoping that the inhabitants of Venezuela will 
perceive they have nothing to fear from any volcanic irruption, 
and we cannot at the same time forbear expressing our horror at 
the highly culpable conduct of many,of the priests and other 
enemies of the republic, who attribute to other sources those re- 
sults which have their origin in natural causes, in the peculiar 
construction of our earth, and with which all parts of the globe 
have been occasionally visited, as if the God of Justice and 
Goodness would punish a long-oppressed people for breaking their 
chains, and endeavouring to place their extensive country, like the 
rest of the civilized world, in a state of improvement and pros- 
perity. We flatter ourselves that the inhabitants of Venezuela 
will know how to distinguish natural from other causes, and to see 
that had their houses been constructed as the nature of the coun- 
try demanded, and the streets of their cities and towns been of 
sufficient breadth, the mortality that unfortunately took place 
could not have happened. It is, therefore, to the old Spanish 
mode of constructing houses, with heavy mud and earthen walls, 
together with narrow streets, that the late calamity is to be prin- 
cipally attributed ; and which a different plan of building, such as 
is used in Italy, Peru, and other places subject to earthquakes, 
will, under Divine Providence, prevent in future.” 

The preceding report of Doctor Burke’s allayed those fears 
which had been excited relative to a volcanic irruption, but it 
could not rouse the people from that despair and apathy which 
overwhelmed all classes of society since the awful catastrophe ; 
and the consequences, in a moral point of view, have been infi- 
nitely more dreadful than their physical calamities. 

The residue of 1812, all the year 1813, and the present year, 
have been marked in Venezuela, by alternate political revolutions, 
and scenes of horror among the royalists and those struggling for 
independence, baffling all powers of description. ‘The whole em- 
pire ef Venezuela presents one vast scene of atrocity and deso- 
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jation, where the European Spaniards and their South American 
descendants vie with eachother in cruelty, ferocity, fanaticism, 
and ignorance. 

The writer intends shortly to submit further observations to tlie 
public on this interesting section of the globe. 


New-York, September 11, 1814. W. D. R. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF 


- 


CADWALLADER COLDEN, M. D. F. R.&. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF THE COLONY OF NEW-YORK. 


Tuere is nothing which can afford a more sure indication of 
the growth of national feeling, and the consequent formation of a 
more definite national character among us, than that curiosity and 
interest which has been of late so strongly manifested with respect 
to the history, anecdote, and the humble antiquities of our provin- 
cial annals. 

To a mind warmed by the feelings of patriotism, and accus- 
tomed to elevate its views above the realities which surround us, 
to the contemplation of the past and the future, there is something 
inexpressibly pleasing in the contrast which suggests itself between 
the simplicity and rudeness of these infant institutions of our soci- 
ety and government, the fortunam et mores antique plebis, and 
the present greatness of our country, as well as that yet brighter 
scene of probable future glory and grandeur which, amidst all the 
thick gloom which now surrounds us, still opens beyond in brilliant 
perspective. 

The feelings which arise from such a contrast are touched with 
admirable truth and skill in that part of the Eneid where the good 
Evander, at the head of his humble colony, receives the wanderer 
of Troy on the very spot which, in a few centuries, was to be- 
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come the site of imperial Rome. This sentiment is the natural 
growth of patriotism and refinement; and Virgil is the poet of 
refined nature and of national feeling. 

In the present state of society it is probably too late to expect 
any thing like a first-rate national epic ; but whether we consider 
the importance of collecting materials for the historian and the 
philosophical speculatist, or the more immediate advantages to be 
derived by society from directing the curiosity of our youth to 
domestic examples and the history of their own country, we can- 
not but be impressed with a strong sense of the utility of presery- 
mg all that is still known of the earlier part of our history, and 
more especially of the lives and characters of the fathers of our 
religion, our science, our laws, or our liberty. Much of this now 
remains only in memory, or in perishable manuscript, and if not 
very speedily fixed in some permanent form, will be soon for ever 
lost. 

Among those to whom this country is most deeply indebted for 
much of its science, and for very many of its most important insti- 
tutions, Lieutenant Governor Colden is very conspicuous ; and it 
is much to be regretted that as yet we have no more ample detail 
of his character, studies, and public services, than is contained in 
a brief memoir in a medical journal, and a meager article of a 
biographical dictionary. From these, and some examination of 
his various publications, the following sketch of his lite and cha- 
racter is hastily drawn up. 

Capwaxiapver Coxiven was born in Scotland, February 17th, 
1688, and was educated at the University of Edinburgh, which 
he left in 1705. He then devoted himself to the study of medi- 
cine and the cultivation of mathematical science, which he pur- 
sued with great ardour and success. In 1710, ailured by the 
flattering accounts of William Penn’s colony in America, where 
mild Jaws, a benevolent system of policy, and a fertile soi!, seemed 
to the young adventurer almost to promise the revival of the 
golden age, he came over to Pennsylvania, where ke practised 

physic with great reputation for about five years. He then re- 
turned to England, where he formed an acquaintance with most of 
the literary and scientific men of the day, particularly with those 
engaged in the cultivation of natural knowledge. That celebrated 
natural philosopher, Dr. Halley, with whom he had formed a great 
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intimacy, entertained so high an opinion of an essay on animal 
secretion, drawn up by Dr. Colden, that he read it before the 
Royal Society. After some residence in London, Dr. Colden 
returned to Scotland, where he married a lady of a respectable 
Scotch family of the name of Christie, and embarked with his bride 
for America, in 1716. 

In 1718 he settled in the city of New-York, where his mathe- 
matical knowledge procured him the appointment of surveyor- 
general of the colony from Governer Hunter, the friend and cor- 
respondent of Swift, from whom he soon after received the addi- 
tional appointment of master in chancery. The state of society 
in this country, which did not yet allow of the regular subdivision 
either of labour or of professional study, rendered this last ap- 
pointuent less remarkable than it might otherwise appear to a 
reader of the present day. Dr. Colden’s general knowledge and 
habits of business soon qualified him for the able discharge of this 
office. 

On the arrival of Governor Burnet, in 1720, he was appointed 
one of the council, in which station he bore a very important part 
in all the public affairs of the province. About this time he ob- 
tained a patent for a large tract of land about nine miles from New- 
burgh, in the state of New-York, which was designated in the 
patent by the name of Coldingham, and is still in the possession 
of his lineal descendants. Hither he retired in 1755, and devoted 
himself for several years to scientific and agricultural pursuits. 
In 1761 he was appointed lieutenant governor, which office he 
held uniil his death, and was frequently, for considerable periods, 
at the head of the provincial government, in consequence of the 
death or absence of several governors of the colonies, and his 
administration is memorable for many charters of incorporation ot 
tusti(utions of public utility in the city of New-York. 

Daring those commotiens which preceded the revolution, be 
supported the government of the mother country with great frm- 
ness; and in the tumults which took place in the city of New- 
York, in consequence of the stamp act, although then in his 
seventy-elzhth year, he manifested all the vigour and decision of 
youth, and finally prevailed in defeating for the time the eGerts of 
the whig party. Upon the return of Governor Tryon, in 1775, 
he gladly retived from the cares of government to a seat on Long 
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Island, where he spent the short remainder of his life. He died 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age, September 28th, 1776, with 
great composure and resignation. 

Governor Colden was a scholar of various and extensive attain- 
ments, and of very great and unremitted ardour and application in 
the acquisition of knowledge. When it is considered how large a 
portion of his life was spent in the labours or the routine of public 
office, and that, however great might have been his original stock 
ef learning, he had, in this country, no reading public to excite 


‘him by their applauses, and few literary friends to assist or to 


stimulate his inquiries, his zeal and success in his scientific pursuits 
will appear deserving of the highest admiration. 

His attention was early directed to the vegetable productions 
of this country, and a description of several hundred American 
plants was drawn up by him according to the Linnean system, and 
communicated to Linneus, who published it in the Acta Upsa- 
fentia. Under his instruction his daughter became very distin- 
guished for her proficiency in this study, and a plant of the tetan- 
drous class, first described by this lady, was called by Linnzus, 
in honour of her, Coldenta. He also wrote a history of the pre- 
valent diseases of this climate, which is still in manuscript, and 
left a long series of observations on the state of the thermometer, 
barometer, and winds. Nor was he inattentive to the improve- 
ment of the healing art, after he had relinquished the practice of 
that profession. “If,” say the editors of the American Medical 
and Philosophical Register, “ he was not the first to recommend 
the cooling regimen in cure of fevers, he was certainly one of its 
earliest and warmest advocates, and opposed with great earnest- 
ness the then prevalent mode of treatment in the small pox.” In 
the autumn of 1741 and 1742, a malignant fever, similar in its 
aspect to that since denominated yellow fever, desolated the city 
of New-York. Or. Colden communicated his thoughts to the 
city corporation on the causes and most efficient means of guard- 
inz against this distemper, in which tract he seems to have in- 
clined to the opinion since held by the champions of domestic 
origin. He also published a treatise “on the cure of cancers ;” 
an essay “on the virtues of the Borianice, or Great Water Dock,” 
and some “observations upon an epidemical sore ‘throat,’ which 
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apread over our continent in 1735, and the succeeding years. 
All these tracts, originally published in different fugitive forms, have 
been republished by Mr. Carey in his valuable repository of early 
American scientific and political tracts, the * American Museum.” 
He also published the “history of the five Indian nations,” of 
which there have been two or more editions; the first, 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1747, and a second in 2 vols. 12mo. London. This work is 
still of the highest authority in every thing that relates to our 
North American Indian history and antiquities. 

But the work to which he had devoted the greatest labour, and 
which occupied severa! years of his life, was his treatise on “ the 
cause of gravitation,” which was printed in this country ina small 
12mo, and afterwards much enlarged by the author, and repub- 
lished in London in 4to, in 1751, under the title of “ the princi- 
ples of action in matter.” 

In this work, far from aiming, as has been supposed, at the 
overthrow of the Newtonian sysiem, he proceeds in the very 
same path with the father of the mathematical philosophy, and 
endeavours merely to advance a few steps beyond those conclu- 
sions where Newton had paused. Newton had himself expressly 
denied that he thought gravity a power innate, inherent, and essen- 
tial to matier; and ina letter to Dr. Bentley had said, that “ gravi- 
ty must be caused by an agent acting constantly according to cer- 
tain laws, but whether this agent be material or immaterial I leave 
to the consideration of my readers.” ‘This agent and its mode of 
action it is the object of Colden’s essay to point out, and he brings 
a great body of ingenious argument, grounded upon the various 
phenomena of planetary motion, to show that light is that great 
moving power, and that it acts through the medium of an elastic 
ether investing the planetary bodies, and alone possessing the 
power of causing reaction, a property which he denies to exist in 
inert matter. It is worthy of observation that Colden seems, from 
philosophical speculation and observation,. to have arrived at nearly 
the same conclusions to which the philosophers of the Hutchinso- 
nian schoo! were led by their interpretations of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and what they have termed the Mosaic philosophy. To 
the last edition of this tract is appended “ an introduction to the 
doctrine of Fluxions,” in the course of which he removes the ob- 
jections raised against that doctrine by Bishop Rerkely, and 
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shows that the principles of that branch of mathematics are 
strictly geometrical. During the whole of his life he kept up 
a frequent correspondence with the philesophers and scholars 
of Europe, particulariv with Sir Isaac ‘Newfon, with Linneus, 
with the younger Gronovius, Drs. Potterfield and Whytte, of 
Edinburgh, Dr. Fothergill, and the celebrated Earl of Maccles- 
field, who was equally distinguished as a lawyer and a mathemati- 
cian, the whole of which valuable correspondence is still in the 
possession of his family. | 

He also maintained an uninterrupted correspondence with Dr. 
Franklin, while the latter was engaged in his electrical experi- 








ay | ments; and in this series of letters the whole train of thought by ’ 
ve which he was led to those discoveries is from time to time commu- 
er nicated to Dr. Colden. A great body of manuscripts in the pos- { 
I if session of his grandson, on various points of mathematical, botani- : 
Pe a eal, classical, metaphysical, and theological learning, in addition t 
t 4 fei to the works published during his life, afford ample proof of the 
es | fil extent and variety of his knowledge, and the strength, the acute- i 
a iol ness, and the versatility of his inteliect. t 
is hp With all this propensity to abstract speculation, he was remark- r 
fy le able for his habits of dexterity in business, and attention to the t 
og z, affairs of ordinary life. , , 
i i a A mind thus powerful and active could not have failed to pro- 
he , duce great effect on the character of that society in which he { 
We i. moved; and we doubtless now enjoy many beneficial, although é 
it remote effects of his Jabours, without being always able to trace l 
i, ‘ Li fhem to their true source. 
| : at. we 
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Account of a Familiar Spirit, who visited and conversed wit), 
the Author in a manner equally new and forcible, showing 
the Carnivorous Duties of ail Rational Beings, and the true 


end of Philosophy. 


(From the Reflector.} 


CeRTAINLY there is no possible speculation from which the 
understanding may not reap some advantage. When people : 
deny the utility of certain obscure branches of knowledge, they 
deny it, not from the use, bui from the abuse, of those branches ; 
for knowledge is infinitely various; some of it is for practice, 
some for communication, some for avoidance; and it is as well to 
be truly acquainted with trifles, in order that you may really | 
know them fer such. ‘The two rocks upon which inguiry ts apt 
to split, are superficiality and superstition—extremes equally 
hurtful to knowledge from the seductive confidence into which 
they draw unwary minds. But real knowledge on any subject is 
real utility: it is only for want of knowing, that we do not make 
the proper application of knowledge. Chesterfield, for instance, 
is said to have understood the graces properly .—nothing can be id 
more unfounded; he could talk about them a great deal, and BY 
could practise a great many, but in not properly understanding } 
their nature and uses, he did not perceive they were trifles;— 
and thus he split upon the superficial rock. Cardan, on the other 
hand, had a great turn for abstruse speculation, and was thought 
io Ne the profoundest man of his time; but his fancy and bad 
nerves uniting, drove him into all sorts of fantastic inquiries: he 

applied his know ledge to the nonentities of secret magic, forget- 


ling that the proper secret for his discovery w as that of social Rata 
utility and an even mind ;—and thus he split upon the superstitious ie. 
rock. Os Sah 


But even those magnanimous sciences, so wel! denominated the 
occult, would never have been abused as they have, had not their a 
greatest professors been the last men who understood them pro- 2 
perly. The emptiness of their knowledge might have been dis- 


; £85 &. 
covered from the noise they made about it, and the uselessness it Th ty 

ess a 
exhibited. They studied these sciences just as pedants study fa 
books—with much learning and no wisdom; ail whatever the Bias 


Cabalists may say to the contrary, I will venture to affirm that 
the Great Secret was understood neither by Peregrinus, ner Gor- 
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nelius Agrippa, nor Celsus, nor Jamblicus, nor Porphyry, ner 
Don Calmet, nor Raymond Luily, nor even the divine Aureolus- 
Theophrastus. Bombastus- Paracelsus, though he lived six months, 
upon the strengih of his knowledge, without eating and drinking : 

—a mighty secret truly, when every body may enjoy it as long 
as he pleases Dy writing for the booksellers! When the Rosi- 
crucians tell us that we have only to anoint our eyes with a cer- 
fain collyrium in order to see all the people of the air—that we 
have only to pronounce certain words in order to put to flight the 
powers of darkness—and that we have only to take a small dose 
of the quintessence of senshine in order to dispense with the 
butcher and baker—tbey tell us, no doubt, things as easy as they 
are delightful; but in hunting after these supernatural powers, 
they lost sight of that natural and useful wisdom which ought to 
have been the result of their studies: the world has not been a 
















nothing can show their unphilosophical feelings in a stronger light 
than the well-known anecdote of their founder, who having redis- 
covered, according to his disciples, the perpetual lamps of the 
ancients, and wishing to enjoy the fame, but not to impart the ad- 
vantages of his discovery, ordered one to be placed in bis tomb 
in such a manner, that the moment any curious person approached 
if, the light should be dashed eut by an automaton. The great 
predecessors ef these gentlemen in the Cabala seem in like manner 
to have mistaken. the end of their researches. Apollonius, we 
are told, was more than mortal; and Porphyry and others, by 
way of renouncing enperstitiog, endeavoured to oppose his mirae 

eles to those of: Jesus ; but Apollonius turned his divinity to little 
account, if he-did no better than raise a irl to life by bis skill in 
onomancy, and ride upon a dart fram Athens to Thessaly. Py- 
ihagoras, also, was more than mortal; and certainly his Golden 
Verses ave worthy of a wise man, if not of a great poet; but 
what did he mean by having a golden thigh? It must have been 
very ugly, not to mention uncomfortable. Nay, say the Caba- 
lists, he had it as a proof of his divine wisdom.  [t is from this 
strange precedent, perhaps, that every wealthy fool produces his 
gold as a proof of wisdom. But Solon settled that matter with 
Croesus. 

These are the abuses of the Cabala—of the Great Secret—of 
all that knowledge, in short, which goes under the name of occult 
philosophy, and guides us to the depth of wisdom. ‘Those who 
have talked so much about it have gone but a little way down; 
their heads were too giddy for the descent. But doubtless there 
have been many great men, who have felt their way properly, 
and turned it to excellent account. The Neapolitans to this day 
insist that Virgil was a great magician, and I believe there are 
few of us whe will he disposed to deny his skill ig ome great 
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branch of occult science, that of magical numbers. Of Zoroaster, 
and the Thrice-Great Hermes, we know as little as we do of 
Minos and Cadmus; but all four, according to the Rosicrucians, 
were masters of the hidden philosophy, and I believe we shall 
not much dispute the matter when we recollect what they did for 
iheir respective countries. Confucius was undoubtedly a great 
adept :—it is true, he always deprecated any suspicion of preter- 
natural knowledge, but that he was master of the Great Secret, 
one single specimen of his apophthegms will prove, in which he 
exclaims, “ Heaven has given me virtue, man cannot hurt me.” 
It is quite as clear, that @Zsop and Pilpay, whom our learned men 
distinguish or confound, just as it suits the display of their learn- 
ing, had the true knowledge of the language of birds and beasts: 
they not only knew it, but they knew it to some purpose. Mon- 
sieur, the Count de Gabalis, may have had the power of invisi- 
bility, a very common virtue with such sages; and the egregious 
Mr. Blake, who wages such war with Titian ‘and Corregio, both 
in his writings and paintings, may tell us that he is inspired by 
certain spirits to alter the human figure ;—but to be out of sight 
can as little benefit mankind as to be out of nature. If you want 
an instance of a true Cabalist—one who turned his knowledge of 
the spiritual world to proper account——look at the divine Socrates, 
whose familiar spirit taught him to utter sayings so witty and so 
wise—so true and so useful. Look at Numa Pompilius, who re- 
ceived such wise institutes from the nymph Atgeria. Look at 
our own Bickerstaff, the Taétler, who made such excellent use of 
his spirit Pacolet for the detection of human conduct. It signi- 
fies nothing to the main point, of what class of spirits the familiar 
of the Greek philosopher may have been sit signifies nothing, 
whether the Aigeria of Numa was the good genius of Noah’s wile, 
according fo William Postel, or the daughter of Noah’s wife and 
Oromasis, Prince of the Salamanders, according to the Count de 
Gabalis :—it signifies nothing, whether the Genius Pacolet be- 
longed solely to our illustrious Bickerstaff, or whether he is the 
same being who makes such a figure with his wooden horse in the 
renowned history of Valentine and Orson. The genealogies and 
other trifling questions of the world of spirits are very properly 
left to those “pedants i in the C abala, Who ¢ ies no farther than tts sur- 
face. While they are examining the phial, they let the essence 
evaporate. While they a counting the trappings of wisdom, the 
fair spirit indignantly hate es the toys in their hands, and departs 
to more substantial admirers. 

I find I have been making a long preface to my story, but what 
{ have advanced against the abuses of philosophy will make no 
unprofitable intr oduction to the grave business of this paper, es- 
pecially when I do not hesitate to declare to the reader, even in 
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this freethinking age, that I am no small adept in the uses of tie 
occult philosophy, as I shall thoroughly make manifest. Be it 
known, then, that I am sometimes favoured with the visits of a 
nocturnal spirit, from whom I receive the most excellent lessons of 
wisdom. His appearance is not highly prepossessing, and the 
weight of his manner of teaching, joined to the season he chooses 
for that purpose, has in it something not a little tremendous ; but 
the end of his instruction is the enjoyment of virtue, and as he is 
conscious of the alarming nature of his aspect, he takes leave of 
the initiated the moment they reduce his theory to practice. It 
is true, there are a number of foolish persons living in and about 
this metropolis, who, instead of being grateful for his friendly of- 
fices, have affected to disdain them in the hope of tiring him out, 
and thus getting rid of his disagreeable presence ; but they could 
not have taken a worse method, for his benevolence is as un- 
wearied as his lessons and appearances are formidable, and these 
unphilosophic scorners are only punished every night of their 
lives in consequence. If any curious person wishes to see him, 
the ceremony of summoning him to appear is very simple, though 
it varies according to the aspirant’s immediate state of blood. 
With some, nothing more is required {han the mastication of a 
few unripe plums, or a cucumber, just before midnight; others 
must take a certain portion of that part of a calf which is used 
for what are vulgarly called veal cutlets: others, again, find the 
necessary charm in an omelet or an olio. For my part, I am so 
well acquainted with the different ceremonies, that, without any 
preparation, | have only to he in a particular posture, and the 
spirit is sure to make its appearance. The figures under which 
it presents itself are various, but it generally takes its position 
upon the breast in a shape altogether indescribable, and is ac- 
companied with circumstances of alarm and obscurity, not a little 
resembling those which the philosophers underwent on their initia- 
tion into the Eleusinian and other mysteries. The first sensations 
you experience are those of a great oppression and inability to 
move; these you endeavour to resist, but after an instant resign 
yourself to their control, or rather flatter yourself you will do so, 
for the sensation becomes so painful, that in a moment you struggle 
into another effort, and if in this effort you happen to move your- 
self and cry out, the spirit is sure to be gone, for it detests a 
noise as heartily as a monk of La Trappe, a traveller in the Alps, 
or a thief. Could an intemperate person in this situation be but 
philosopher enough to give himself up to the spirit’s influence for 
afew minutes, he would see his visitant to great advantage, and 
cather as much knowledge at once as would serve him instead of 
a thousand skort visits, and make him a good liver for months te 
come, 
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{t was by this method some time ago, that [I not only obtained a 
full view of the spirit, but gradually gathering strength from suf- 
ferance, as those who are initiated into any great wisdom always 
mfst, contrived to enter into conversation with it. The substance 
of our dialogue I hereby present to the reader, for it is a mistaken 
notion of the pretenders to the Cabala, that to reveal the secrets 
on these occasions is to do harm and incur the displeasure of our 
spiritual acquaintances. All the harm, as [ have said before, is in 
not understanding the secrets properly, and explaining them for 
the benefit of mankind ; and on this head I have an objection to 
make to that ancient ‘ol industrious order of Hluminati, the Firee- 
masons, who though they hold, with my familiar, that eating sup- 
pers is one of the high roads to experimental wisdom, differ with 
him in confining their knowledge to such persons as can purchase 
it. 

I had returned at a late hour from the representation of a new 
comedy, and after eating a sleepy and not very great supper, re- 
clined myself on the sofa in a half sitting posture, and took up a 
little Horace to see if I could keep my eyes open with a writer so 
full of contrast to what [ had been hearing. I happened to 
pitch upon that ode, dt O Deorwn quisquis, &c. describing an 
ancient witches meeting, and fell into an obscure kind of reverie 
upon the identity of popular superstition in different ages and na- 
tions. ‘The comic dramatist, however, had been too much for me; 
the weather, which had been warm, but was inclining to grow 
cloudy, conspired with my heaviness, and the only sounds to be 
heard, were the ticking of a small clock in the room, and the fitful 
sighs of the wind as it rose without, 


The moaning herald of a weeping sky. 


By degrees my eyes closed, my hand with the book dropped one 
way, and my head dropped back the other upon a corner of the 
sofa. When you are in astate the least adapted to bodily per- 
ception, it is well known that you are in the precise state for 
spiritual. [had not been settled, | suppose, for more than a 
quarter of an hour, when the lid of a veal-pye which I had lately 
attacked, began sweiling up and down with an extraordinary 
convulsion, and I plainly perceived a little figure rising from be- 
neath it, which grew larger and larger as it ascended, and then 
advanced with great solemnity towards me over the dishes. This 
phenomenon, which I thought I had seen often before, but could 
not distinctly remember how or where, was about two feet high, 
six inches of which, at least, went to the composition of its 
head. Between its jaws and shoulders there was no separation 
whatever, so that its face, which was very broad and pale, came 
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immediately on its bosom, where it quivered, without ceasing, in 
a very alart ming manner, being, it seems, of a paralytic sensi. 
bility like blanc- -mange. ‘The feartulness of this aspect was in- 
creased by two staring and intent eyes, a nose turned up, but 
large, and a pair of thick Ii ips larned c lespondingly ‘down at the 
corners. Its hair, which stuck about iis ears Ike the quills 
of a porcupine, was partiy concealed br a bolster rolled into a tur- 
ban and decorated with duck’s feathers. The body was dressed 
ina kind of armour, of asubsiance resembling what ist called 
erackling, and girded witira belt curiously studded with Spanish 
olives, in the middle of which, instead of pistols, were stuck two 

small boities containing a fiery liquor. On its shoulders were 
wings shaped like the bat? s, but much larger ; -its legs terminated 
in laree feet of pure lead ; ; and im its h: wend, which were of the 
same metal, and enormously disproportioned, it bore a ‘Turkish 
bowstrine. 

At sight of this formidable apparition, I felt an indescribable 
and oppresive sensation, which by no means decreased, as it came 
nearer and nearer, staring and shaking its face at me, and mak- 
ing aS many 4 able grimaces as Munden in a farce. It was in 
vain, however, I attempted to move; I. fclt, all the time, like a 
leaden statue, or like Gullive: pinned to ihe ground by the Lilli- 
putians; and was wondering how my sufferings would terminate, 
when the phantom, by a spring off the table, pitched himself 
with all his weight "ae my breast, and, I thought, began fixing 
his terrible bowstring. At this, as I could make no opposition, 
f determined at least, io cry out as lustiity as possible, and was 
beginning to make the e effort, when the spirit motioned me to be 
by quict, and egheee: a un {le from my throat, said, in a low suffo- 
‘he ( cating tone of voice, “ Wilt thou never be philosopaer enough to 
ay, leave off sacrificing unto calf’s flesh?” 
| ed “In the name of the Great Solomon’s ring,” I ejaculated, 

Nae “ what art thon 7” 
Pie “My name,’ replied the being a little angrily, “winch then 
a4 wast unwittingly coing to call out, is Mnpvtglnau-auw-auww, wud 
mi Lam Prince of the Nightinares.” 

“ Ah, my lord,” returned I, “you will pardon my want of 
| recollection, but I had never seen you in your full dress before, 
and your presence isnot very composing ‘to the spirits. Doubt- 
Bee less this is the habit in which you appeared with the other genil 
; at the levee of the mighty Solcmon.” 

“A fig for the mighty Solomon!” said the spirit good-hu- 
mouredly; “this is the cant of the Cabalists, who pretend to 
know so much about us. [ assure you, Solomon trembled much 
more at me than I did at him. [ found it necessary, notwith- 
atanding all hfs wisdom, to be continually giving him advice; and 
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many were the quarrels I had on his acceunt with Peor, the De- 
mon of Sensuality, and a female devil named Ashioreth, who in- 
vented philters.” 

“The world,” said I, “my prince, do not give you credit for 
so much benevolence.” 

“No,” replied he, “the world are never just to their best 
advisers. ly figure, it is true, is not the most prepossessing, 
and my manner of teaching is less so; but] am nevertheless a 
benevolent spirit, and would do good to the most ungrateful of 
your fellow creatures. This very night, between the hours of ten 
and one, I have been giving lessons to no less than six boarding- 
school girls, twelve priests, and twenty-one citizens. ‘The stu- 
dious I attend somewhat later, and the peeple of fashion towards 
morning. But as you seem inclined at Jast, Mr. RerLecron, to 
make a proper use of my instructions, 1 will recount you some 
of my adventures, if you please, that you may relate them to 
your countrymen, and teach them to appreciate the trouble I have 
with them.” 

“ You are really obliging,” said I, “and I should be all at 
tention, would you do me the favour to sit a little more lightly; 
for each of your fingers appears heavier than a porter’s load, and, 
to say the truth, the very sight of that bowstring almost throttles 
me.” 

At these words the spectre gave a smile, which I can compare 
tonothing but the effect of vinegar on a death’s head; however, he 
rose up, though very slowly, and 1 once more breathed with 
transport, like a person dropping into his chair after a long Jour- 
ney. He then seated himself with much dignity on the pillow at 
the other end of the sofa, and thus resumed ihe discourse :— 
“| have been among mankind ever since the existence of cooks 
and bad consciences, and my office is two-fold, to give advice to 
the well-disposed, and to inflict punishment on the ill. ‘The spi- 
rits over which | preside are of that class called by the ancients 
Incubi, but it was falsely supposed that we were fond of your 
handsome girls, as the Rosicrucians maintain, for it is our busi- 
ness to suppress, not encourage the passions, as you may guess by 
my appearance.” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted [, “but the poets and painters, re- 
present your highness as riding about on horseback ; some of them 
even make you the horse itself, and it is thus that we have been 
taught to account for the term Nightmare.” 

Here the phantom gave another smile, which made me feel sym- 
pathetically about the mouth, as though one of my teeth was 
being drawn. “A pretty jest,” said he; “as if a spirituel be- 
ing had need of a horse to carry him! The general name oi my 
species in this comntry is of Saxon origin; the Saxons, uniling 
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as they did the two natures of Britons and Germans, eat and 
drank with a vengeance; of course they knew me very well, and 
being continually visited by me in all my magnificence, called me, 
by way of eminence, the Night Mara, or Spirit of Night. As 
to the poets and painters, [ do not know enough of them to be 
well acquainted with their misrepresentations of 1 me, though all of 
those gentlemen who could afford it, have been pretty intimate 
withme. The moralizing Epicurean, whom you have in your hand 
there, I knew very well: very good things he wrote, to be 
sure, about temperance and lettuces, but he eat quite as good at 
Mecenas’ table: you may see the delicate state of his faculties 
by the noise he makes about a little garlic. Amnacreon was so 
fond of drinking and raking that he had little leisure to eat— 
and I did not see him much till latterly, but then my visits were 
pretty constant and close: his wine killed him at last, and this is 
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‘ Be the event which his successors have so neatly shadowed forth as 
ey | the effect of a grape-stone. As rakes rather than eaters, [ knew 
aia also Politian, Boccace, and other Italians, whese hot complexion 
oo a made them suffer for every excess. A great eater suffers the 
tow ja pains of a rake, and a rake, if he does not half starve himself, 
a |e suffers the pains ofa great eater. The French poets have lived 
a i too lightly to be much troubled with my attendance ; and I can- 
ee not say [ know much of your English ones. ‘There was Con- 
fey Ok i! greve, indeed, who dined every day with a duchess and had the 
re | 1. gout: I visited him often enough, and once wreaked on him a pret- 
‘aid ay ty set of tortures under the figure of one Jeremy Collier. My 
he f Lord Rochester, who might have displayed so true a fancy of his 
| oH own without my assistance, had scarcely a single idea with which 
i ia I did not supply him for five years together, during which time, 
a es you know, he confessed hims elf to have been in a state of intoxi- 


cation. But Iam sorry to say, that I have had no small trouble 
ae with some of your poetical moralists as well as men of pleasure. 
me Something, I confess, must be allowed to Pope, whose consti- 

| tution hardly allowed him an hour’s enjoyment; but an invalid 
so fond of good things might have spared the citi izens and clergy 
alittle. It must be. owned, also, that the good temper he really 
possessed did much honour to his philosophy, but it would have 
a | been greater could he have denied himself that silver saucepan. 
1 aL! It seduced him into a hundred miseries. One night, in particular, 
I remember, after he had made a very sharp attack on Addison 
and a dish of lampreys, he was terribly used by my spirits, who 
appeared to him in the shapes of so many flying pamphlets :——he 
awoke in great horror, crying out witha ghastly smile, like a 
man who pretends to go easily through a laborious wager, ‘These © 
things are my diversion.” With regard to Dr. Johnson, about © 
whose masticating faculties so much has been said, people do no! | 
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consider his great bulk and love of exercise: he may have eaten 
twice as much as any one of his companions, but then he was 
twice as large, and wanted twice as much enjoyment. I assure 
you all the tea he drank did not hurt him a jot: consider the size 
of the cups in those days, and of the great man who emptied them, 
and it was nothing but an April shower on Plinlimmon. It is true, 
he compelled my “attendance somewhat too often, but no oftener 
than men of less size and much less right. The worst night he 
passed was after he received his pension: he thought that he was 
Osborne, the bookseller, and that he was knocked « down with the 
second volume of his folio dictionary. As to your painters, I 
have known stil! fess of them. ‘There was one Morland, a sad 
fellow, to whom I was of some service in his: correct ideas of 
hogs; but I have never been on an intimate fooling with any 
other artist, except one now living, who has so long tried to be 
horrible, that he has at last spoiled his’ genius, and become en- 
tirely so. Lonce sat to this gentleman at midnight for my por- 
trait, and the likeness is allowe d by all of us to be excellent. xs 

Ww ell,’ interrupted I, “ but it is not at all like you in your 
present aspect.” 

“No,” replied the phantom, “it is my poetical look. Ihave 
all sorts of looks and shapes, civic, political, and poetical. Last 
night, for insfance, [ appeared to a city baronet, and sat upon his 
chest in the shape of a bale of goods. I then went to the mi- 
nister’s, who had been at a dinner with his brethren to consult what 
they should do six months hence against a pressing emergency: 
put on ahundred shapes before him, one aiter the other, and his 
whole night was filled with confused horrors of dangerous situa- 
tions, tangled accounts, absconding stewards, royal delinquents, 
shattered alliances, discoveries, denouncements, want of place, 
want of words, reformists, [rishmen, iimpeachments, Bonaparte, 
Walcheren, Spain, the ladies, and Piccadilly.—It is by particu- 
lar favour,” continued he, “ that Lappear to you as Leal am ; 
but as you have not seen many oi my shapes, 1 will, if you please, 
give you a sample of some of my best.” 

“Oh, by no means,” said [ somewhat hastily; “IT can imagine 
quite enough from your descriptions. The philosophers certainly 
ill used you when they represented you as a seducer.”’ 

“'The false philosophers did,” replied the spectre; “the real 
philosophers knew me better. It was at my instance that Pytha- 

goras forbade the eating of beans; Plato owed some of his 
sehesien to my hints, though I confess not his best; and I also 
knew Socrates very well from my intimacy with Alcibiades, but 
the familiar that attended him was of a much higher order than 
myself, and rendered my services unnecessary :—however, my 
veneration for that illustrious man was so great, that on the night 
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in which he died I revenged him finely on his two principal ene- 
mies. People talk of the flourishing state of vice, and the hap- 
piness which guilty people sometimes enjoy in opposition to the 
virtuous ; but they know nothing of what they talk. You should 
have seen Alexander in bed afier one of his triumphant feasts, or 
Domitian or Heliogabalus after a common supper, and you would 
have seen who was the true monarch, the master of millions, or 
the master of himself. ‘The prince retired, perhaps, amidst lights, 
garlands, and perfumes, with the pomp of music, and through a 
host of bowing heads: every thing he saw and touched reminded 
him of empire; his bed was of the costliest furniture, and he re- 
posed by the side of beauty. Reposed, did I say? As well 
might you stretch a man on a gilded rack, and fan him into for- 
getfulness. No sooner had he obtained a little slumber, but my- 
self and other spirits revenged the crimes of the day: in a few 
minutes the convulsive snatches of his hands and features an- 
nounce the rising agitation: his face blackens and swells; his 
clenched hands grasp the drapery about him; he tries to turn, 
but cannot; for a hundred horrors, the least of which is the fear 
of death, crowd on him and wither his faculties, till at last, by an 
effort of despair, he wakes with a fearful outcry, and springs from 
the bed, pale, trembling, and aghast, afraid of the very assistance 
he would call, and terrified at the consciousness of himself. Such 
are the men before whom millions of you rational creatures con- 
sent to tremble.” - 

“You talk like an orator,” said I; “but every ambitious 
prince, I suppose, has not horrors like these ; for every one is 
neither so luxurious as Alexander, nor so indolent and profligate 
as a Domitian or Heliogabalus. Conquerors, I should think, are 
generally too full of business to have leisure for consciences and 
nightmares.” 

“Why, a great deal may be done,’ answered the spirit, 
against horrors of any kind by mere dint of industry. But too 
much business, especiaily of a nature that keeps passion on the 
stretch, will sometimes perform the office of indolence and luxu- 


_ry, and turn revengefully upon the mind. To this were owing 


in great measure the epilepsies of Cwsar and Mohammed, and 
such is the cause of that catalepsy or motionless ecstasy to which 
Napoleon is subject. However, very few of those mighty men 
have been philosophers enough to resist the consoling enjoyments 
of the table; and with those who have been more temperate, ei- 
ther from interest or constitution, an occasional excess, however 
small, has done wonders in the way of punishment. Napoleon, 
himself, as you read some time since in your newspapers, was 
obliged to confine himself to soups and coffee for days toge- 
ther; he could not indulge in a chop but I was sure tobe with 
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him at night; and it was but a few months ago, when he repu- 
diated his wife, that Fassassinated him for the hundred and twen- 
tieth time.” 

“ You are the public avenger, then,”’ said I, “‘ of whom the news- 
papers talk with so noble a delight, as having performed that con- 
summation so often?” 

“Yes,” replied the phantom, “Tam he; but [ still let the 
great man live, or rather he is too wise to be quite the death of 
himself. It was in this way that I revenged the world on Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, Henry VIII., Charles 1X., on monks, nabobs, 
inquisitors, women of pleasure, and other tormentors of man- 
kind. With the faces of most of the Roman emperors I am as 
familiar as an antiquary, particularly from ‘Tiberius down to Ca- 
ligula; and again from Constantine downwards. But if I punished 
the degenerate Romans, I nevertheless punished their enemies too. 
They were not aware, when scourged by Attila, what nights their 
tormentor passed. Luckily, for justice, he brought from Ger- 
many not only fire and sword, but a true German appetite. If 
know not a single conqueror of modern times who equalled him 
in horror of dreaming, unless it was a ‘little, spare, aguey, pee- 
vish, supper-eating fellow, whom you call BF rederick the Great. 
Those exquisite ragouts, the enjoyment of which added new re- 
lish to the sarcasms he dealt about him with a royalty so unan- 
swerable, sufficiently revenged the sufferers for their submission. 
Nevertheless, he dealt by his dishes as some men do by their mis- 
tresses: he loved them the more the more they tormented him. 
Poor Trenck, with his bread and water in the dungeon of Magde- 
burg, enjoyed a repose fifty timés more serene than the royal phi- 
losopher in his palace of Sans Souci, or Without Care. Even on 
the approach of death, this great conqueror—ihis warrior full of 
courage and sage speculation—could not resist the customary 
pepper and sauce piquant, though he knew he should inevitably 
see me at night, armed with all his sins, and turning his bed into 
a nest of monsters.” 

“ Heaven be praised,” cried I, “ that he had a taste soretribu- 
tive! The people under arbitrary governments must needs have 
a respect for the dishes at court. I now perceive more than ever 
the little insight we have into the uses of things. Former!y one 
might have imagined that eating and drinking had no use but the 
vulgar one of sustaining life, but it is manifest that the y save the 
law a great deal of trouble, and the writers of cooke sry books can 
be considered i in no other light than as expounders of a criminal 
code. For my part, I shall hereafter approach a dish of turtle 
with becoming awe, and already begin to look upon a ragout a 
something very equitable and inflexible.” 
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“ You do justice,” observed the spirit, “to these eminent mest 
dishes, and in the only proper way. People who sit down to a feelin 
feast with their joyous darting of eyes and rubbing of hands, that t 
would have very different sensations, did they heow what they | cessa 
were about to attack. You must know, Mr. Rervecror, that sc ( 
the souls of tormented animals survive after death, and become dish 7 
instruments of punishment for mankind. Most of these are * 
under my jurisdiction, and form great part of the monstrous such 
shapes that haunt the slumbers of the intemperate. Fish tort t! 
crimped alive, lobsters boiled alive, and pigs whipped to death, morr¢ 
id become the most active and formidable spirits; and if the object reinfo 
Ae of their vengeance take too many precautions to drown bis forese 
f senses when asleep, there is the subtle and fell Gout, waiting to into a 
et torment his advanced years, a spirit partaking of the double na- the s 
| 4 Hf iure of the Nightmare and Salamander, and more terrible than of lif 
Cee any one of us, inasmuch as he makes his attacks by day as well fretfu 
as by night.” night 
“ J shudder to think,” interrupted I, “even of the monstrous lady s 
combinations which have disturbed my own rest, and formed so most 
horrible a contrast to the gayety of a social supper.” but a 
; ‘“‘ Oh, as for that matter,” said the phantom, in a careless tone, cc 
ii “ you know nothing of the horrors of a glutton, or an epicure, or ¢ ( 
a nefarious debauchee. Suffocation with bolsters, heaping of into a 
rocks upon the chest, buryings alive, and strugglings to breathe that ¢ 
bea without a mouth, are among their commonplace sufferings. The of an 
esi | dying glutton in La Fontaine never was so reasonable, as when he them 
ne desired to have the remainder of his fish; he was afraid that if the J 
Pedy. he did not immediately go off, he might have a nap before he died, bility 
a. which would have been a thousand times worse than death. Had pickle 
Hy Apicius, Ciacco the Florentine, Dartineuf, or Quin, been able and derfu 
a inclined to paint what they had seen, Callot would have beena [FF disma 
mere Cipriani to them. I could produce you a jolly fellow, a cor- Son; 
pulent nobleman, from the next hotel, the very counterpart of the maste 
elutton in Rubens’s Fall of the Damned, who could bring toge- | a 
ther a more hideous combination of fancies than are to be found hituat 
in Milton’s Hell. He is not without information and a disposition canne 
naturally good, but a long series of bad habits have made him what «y 
they call a map of pleasure, that is to say, he takes all sorts of are gi 
pains to get a little enjoyment which shall produce him a world of > Your 
misery. One of his passions, which he will not resist, is for a ) the le 
particular dish, pungent, savoury, and multifarious, which sends that 
¢ him almost every night into Tartarus. At this minute the spectres on all 
+ of the supper table are busy with him, and Dante himself could zood 
eit not have worked up a greater horror for the punishment of vice irom 
a than the one he is undergoing. He fancies that though he is otic ¢ 
‘e himself, he is nevertheless four different beings at once, of the 
4a 
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_ mest odious and contradictory natures—that his own indescribable 
feelings are fighting bodily and maliciously with each other—and 
that there i is no chance left him either for escape, forgetfulness, or 
cessation.” 

“ Gracious powers!” cried I; “ what, all this punishment for a 
dish ?”’ 

“You do not recollect,” answered the spirit, “ what an abuse 
such excesses are of the divine gift of reason, and how they dis- 
tort the best tendencies of human nature. This man will rise to- 
morrow morning, pallid, nervous, and sullen ; his feelings must be 
reinforced with a dram to bear the ensuing afternoon; and | 
foresee, that the ill-temper arising from his debauch will lead him 
into a very Serious piece of injustice against his neighbour. To 
the same cause may be traced fifty of the common disquietudes 
of life, its caprices, and irritabilities. ‘To-night a poor fellow is 
fretful because his supper was not rich enough, but to-morrow 
night he will be in torture because it was too rich. An hysterical 
lady shall flatter herself she is very sentimentally miserable, when 
tt likely her fine feelings are to be deduced, not from sentiment, 
but a surfeit. Your Edinburgh Reviewers i 

“ What!” interrupted I, “do you know our Scottish wits ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the spectre ; “they have a knack of getting 
into a passion, which renders them unable to digest the least thing 
that disagrees with them. I trouble them very often in the figure 
of an old office desk, and a few months ago half suffocated one of 
them in the shape of a Reformist. But I was going to say that 
the Reviewers thought they had laid down a very droll i impossi- 
bility when they talked of cutting a man’s throat with a pound of 
pickled salmon, whereas much less dishes have performed as won- 
derful exploits. I have known a hard egg to filla household with 
dismay for days together; a cucumber has disinherited an only 
son; and a whole province has incurred the royal anger of its 
master at the instigation of a set of woodcocks.” 

“ft is a thousand pities,’ said I, “ that history , Instead of ha- 
hituating us to love ‘the pomp and circumstance’ of bad passions, 

cannot trace the actions of men to their real sources.”? 

“Well, well, Mr. Rer_ector,”’ said the spirit, “now that yo 
are getting grave on the subject, I think I may bid you allen, 
Your nation has produced excellent philosophers, who were not 
the less wise for knowing little of me. -Pray fell your countrymen 
‘hat they are neither philosophic nor politic in feasting as they do 
on all occasions, joyful, sorrowful, or indifferent ; that “good sense, 
good temper, and the good of their country, are distinct things 
from indigestion ; and that when they think to show their patri- 

otic devotion by carving and gormandizing, they are no wiser than 
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the bacchanals of old, who took serpents between their teeth and 
tortured themselves with knives.” 

So saying, the spectre rose, and stretching out his right hand, 
with a look which I believe he intended to be friendly, advanced 
towards me; he then took my hand in his own, and perceiving 
sions of alarm in my countenance, burst into a fit of laughter, 
which was the very quintessence of discord, and baffles all de- 
scription, being a compound of the gabblings of geese, grunting 
of hogs, quacking of ducks, squabbling of turkeys, and winding 
up of smoke jacks. When the fit was pretty weil over, he gave 
me a squeeze of the hand, which made me jump up with a spring 
of the knees, and, gradually enveloping himself in a kind of steam, 
vanished with a noise like the crash of crockery ware. I looked 
about me; I found that my right hand, which held the Horac 
had got bent under me and gone to sleep, and that in my sudden 
start I had kicked half the dishes from the supper-table. Heaven 
preserve us aij, and give us grace not enly before and after meat, 
but particularly during it. 


EThe following spirited sketches of the present state of the English bar cannot fail 
to be interesting to many of our readers. Since it was written, Sir V. Gibbs has 
been promoted to the bench, and Mr. Brougham, well known as a politician and 
a literary man, has obtained considerable celebrity at the bar.} 


THE LAW STUDENT. 
LETTER I. 
finer Temple, April, 1811. 


My Dear FRIEND, 


My last letter was somewhat desultory ; but I am gratified by 
hearing you say, that it was fuil of little items of information, very 
necessary to be known, but which nobody has hitherto conde- 
scended to communicate. The nature of our several courts of 
justice are objects of greater notoriety ; with these I must take 
it for granted you are well acquainted, and proceed immediately 
to bring to your view the present talent of the English bar. 

The brightest luminary that ever graced that hemisphere was 
Thomas (now Lord) Erskine, an advocate who, to an acuteness 
the most intuitive, and an eloquence that charmed and rivetted 
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universal attention, added a manliness and patriotism by which 
the dignity of the English bar, and the freedom of Englishmen, 
have equally benefited. It is to Erskine the liberty of the 
press is indebted, that a jury are judges both of the law and the 
fact of libel, and the personal safety of the public owes the 
downfal of i. doctrine of constructive treasons; and it is from 
the manly spirit of Erskine the advocate may date that inde- 
pendence of the bench, which, I hope, is not now ceasing to be as- 
serted and maintained. ‘Truly noble and disinterested in the dis- 
charge of his professional duties to the public was this great 
lawyer; he never shrank from the defence of an alleged libeller 
for reasons of state, from short-sighted, political motives; he 
was of opinion that the public had as much right to a defence 
from the bar, as to a charge from the bench, to testimony from 
ithe witness box, or to a verdict from the jury box; and if Er- 
skine had remained at the bar, the many political writers who have 

lately been prosecuted for libel, would not have been driven either 


‘to defend themselves in person, or to put their case in the hands 


of some young barrister, whose eyes the dazzling prospect of mi- 
uisterial preferment had not yet blinded. ‘Thus thought, and 
thus acted, Thomas Erskine: beloved by his friends, he: was, for 
the short period of their political power, advanced to the highest 
judicial situation of this country ; and, esteemed by the public, 
his name will live in their grateful remembrance as long as the li- 


berty of the press shall be dear to them. 


Sir Vicary Gibbs, the present attorney general and leading 


» counsel at the bar of the court of king’s bench, commenced his 


bind diye it 


career, as it was fondly hoped, with the same professional prin- 


iciples as Erskine. The defence of Mr. Hardy for high treason 


first brought him into notice; and “the memory of the late 
Vicary Gibbs, E'sq.”’ is still drunk, in sad silence, at the anni- 


i versary dinner for commemorating the acquittal of that defendant. 
But Sir Vicary has long preferred, to defences at the suit of the 


crown, asystem of prosecution which he has carried on to an 


> extent, and with a vigilance, quite unprecedented in the annals 


of attorneys general. Sir Vicary is a man of much poignant 
acuteness, and of very profound legal knowledge. His visage is 
angular, caustic, and care-worn: his smile appears a mask which 


} sits but badly on him, but which he is nevertheless forced con- 
} stantly to wear when he wishes to persuade, since otherwise he 
= would not be able to conceal his spleen. His eloquence is pain- 
ptul and far-sought, and his commonest statement of facts abound 


with hesitations and recommencements of his sentences in the 
hopes of greater fluency. He nevertheless details his cases with 


| sreat perspicuity, and is particularly happy in making the con- 
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duct and language of his client’s adversary appear ridiculous. He 
changes the tones of his voice with more etiect than any man at 
the bar ; and the fall of it, froma plain statement of his client’s 
wrongs toa vituperalive comment upon them, approaches to sub. 
limity. In cross-examining witnesses he never browbeats, like 
Mr. Garrow, but ferrets out the truth from them in an insinuating 
manner, which is much more consistent willi the behaviour of a 
gentleman and a barrister. The character of gentleman is, in- 
deed, so indelibly impressed upon Sir Vicary Gibbs, both by 
education and habit, that [do not think his most adverse witness 
ever left the box with any other impression of his cross-examiner. 
And yet Sir Vicary’s temper is notoriously fretful and overbear- 
ing towards attorneys and his brethren at the bar; and Mr. Top. 
ping (a brother hasty and impatient, by the by,) told him, the other 
day, in the words of Shakspeare, that ‘he bestrid the bar like 
a Colossus,” and otherwise gave him a lesson, which his corrector 
hoped he would remember to the longest day of his life. Sir 
Vicary excels inreply; he then plays at his leisure with every 
manageable point in the cause, and strikes out fortifications of 
his case which his opening never dreamt of. L have known him 
slur his origina! statement so briefly, that had not his adversary, 
by calling witnesses, given him a right to reply, his duty to his 
client would have heeo. completely sacrificed. Then, indeed, he 
has risen like a giant refreshed; and has by no means been mer- 
ciful in the use of that giant’s strength. Lord Folkestone had, 
therefore, excellent reason ihe other day, in his motion for a re- 
turn of the number of ex officio informations filed by the present 
attorney general, to complain that that otiicer’s right to reply in 
such cases, gave him the power to keep back the weight of his 
accusation till the defendant had no opportunity of answering if. 
The first sentence of Sir Vicary’s reply is always elaborate and 
elegant, both in idea and language, sometines too recondite and 
scholastic, indeed, for an address to a jury of plain men; and 
this circuinstance proves that Sir Vicary’s speeches give as great 
pain to him in their composition, as they do to his audience 
their delivery. They are always listened io, however, with al- 
tention and without disgust, and ave often eulivened by quotation 
and art, in which he is 2 peppy felicitous. With all his unpo- 


pularity, I never see Sir Vicary Gibbs rise from his seat, take ‘of 


his spectacles, and either look towards the bench or the jury bos 
with his head in a gentle tremulous motion, and his lips forcibly 
pressed together—or look down upon his hand as he draws bis 
glove on more tightly—without expecting, unless it be directly 
fo speak on a criminal information for libel, to be both edified 
and pleased: a point of law he puts in the clearest light in 
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ihe world ; and his opinions will always be quoted as those of sen 
an experienced and acute practitioner of his sublime* profes» if 


gion. ' ti Ha aa 

Wide of the talents of Sir Vicary Gibbs as are the poles asun- ie ied 
der, are those of Mr. Garrow, second in command at the same Yee: abeere 
bar. This gentleman owes his popularity solely to a talent for ic a 


intimidating and confounding false witnesses, which every genile- | 
man at the bar would much rather admire than possess. In or- Bo 
der to screw out something like truth from the low and the pro- 
fligate, Mr. Garrow puts himself upon a level with them at once, 
just as we give our servant a sbilling to drink with our inferiors, 
from whom we wish to derive some information, which only they 
can give. ‘The contrast is truly striking, when, after the attor- 
ney-general, or any other gentleman at the bar, has been exa- 
mining a witness with all his natural dignity, Mr. Garrow leans 
familiarly across the table, and begins, “So, Master Thompson, | 
how long did this bit of a row happen after the plaintiff was +h 

tried for stealing that bay mare ?”—thus artfully introducing any , ae 
new matter he may have picked up, in order to prejudice his ad- ee 
verse party. Mr. Garrow never fails to talk to his witnesses in ah: 
their own way, to meet them upon their own ground, to give ce 
them slung for slang. ‘This at once frightens those who come 

prepared with a false story ; the truth drops out involuntarily ; 

and the witness goes away with the conviction how impossible it oi 
is to deceive that Garrow, for he’s up to snuff. Of all the ad- ty 
vantages which result from the viva voce examination of witnesses 
in our courts of law, there is none so great as that opportunity E 
which the practice gives of letting a jury hear the tone of voice, : nk 
and manner, of the witness, which are often far more important ieee ht 
than the matter. ‘To be convinced of this, we have only to at- a 
tend to the different impressions which the same evidence pro- Si 
duces upon the mind, when given directly from the witness-box, eg kt 
and when recapitulated or summed up from the judge’s notes, or Bt Bah | 
when drily repeated immediately after the witness by the examin- aon ¢ 
ing counsel, as the custom is. Mr. Garrow has observed this; Lae 

and, as far as the barrister’s repetitions of the witness’s answers iis" 

go, how do you think he has remedied the evil? Why, by ex- h atid 
actly imitating the witness’s tone and manner, looking towards art 
the jury as he does it, and perhaps overcoJouring it to serve his oy 
purpose. The attorney-general, Mr. Sergeant Best, and Mr. Nehy 
Topping, sometines adopt this method, but nobody is so happy hate si! see 
at it as Mr. Garrow. Mr. Sergeant Shepherd’s deafness totally oe ath 
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prevents his having recourse to it; and junior counsel want 
courage to attempt it. As for Mr. Suscue, he is fearless of every 
failure, and is himself as bold as he intimidates others, his courage, 
like that of a bully, being, perhaps, partly to be attributed to that 
proportionate cause. Hie rises from his seat or resumes it—ad- 
dresses the jury or the wifness—talks to bis brethren at the bar, 
or to the attorneys—precisely as if the whole justice room were 
his own apartment, and seems to think himself lord of all but the 
‘noble and learned judge upon the bench,” and, perhaps, the at- 
torney general. ‘The iormer he addresses, and of the latter he 
speaks, with a very proper sense of both their official and legal! 
superiority to him; and, to do Mr. Garrow justice, he never ven- 
tures upon a point of law, of which not only he himself is com- 
pletely master, but of which he does not make his hearers com- 
pleiely master, and very readily leaves special pleading points to 
his junior counsel. As far as he goes, he is certainly a clear- 
headed man: and with the law of evidence he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted. But with all Mr. Garrow’s utility in dirty actions, |] 
congratulate the bar, that that gentleman has carried his style to 
” extreme which has given his brethren a distaste for imitating 

: | know nobody w ho attempts to do so hut Mr. Park, and he 
“od too much of the gentleman in his nature tosucceed. The un- 
warrantable liberties which Mr. Garrow has taken with male and 
even female witnesses of character, have pained many an honour- 
able feeling, and have induced an aversion from becoming a pub- 
lic witness, which must be very prejudicial to the cause of jus- 
tice. With all my desire to succeed in my profession, I would 
not have Mr. Garrow’s talents for the world. I have lately ob- 
served in him, too, a contempt for every thing serious, a trifling 
with the misfortunes of oilers, anda disregard for their religious 
persuasions, which has by no means met with the approbation of 
his earthly Judge, but which will, | hope, be looked upon with 
more compassion by his heavenly judge. 

In speech-making, Mr. Garrow is happy only upon the lowest 
eaanens, such as that of a horse cause or an assault. He then 
“fights all the battles’ of his cross-examinations “ o’er again,” 
with undiminished skill and vigour; and the eloquence of Bil- 
lingsgate is incontestably bis. He always amnses the jury, and 
ofien obiains their verdict. The scholar and the man of taste, 
however, are seldom gratified by the speeches of this “learned 
counsel :” in transactions of high life, he is as creatly out of his 
element as Munden, the actor, would be in the character of Lord 
Townley: and I do believe, as the advocate.was indeed himself 
conscious, that there is scarcely a man at the bar who could have 
stated the plaintiff’s case in the late crim. con. action of Do- 

herty v. Wyatt, worse than Mr. Garrow did. 
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Mr. Garrow’s countenance stands him in no stead; it is long 
a unmarked ; eyebrows or eyelashes he has none; and his eye 

3 peculiarly leaden and unexpressive ; he seeuis aware of this, 
all never affects to pierce a witness with its lighinings, as Sir 
Vicary Gibbs does, with a better right to do so; but he as often 
looks at the jury or the ceiling , when he asks a witness a ques- 
lion, as at the witness hinseli. This sometimes leads the latter 
to believe that the question is not addressed to hin, and puts a 
poor devil off his guard as soon as any thing. Sir Vicary Gibbs 
limself has often recourse to this practice. 

Mr. Alley, in what Mrs. Clarke’s book (fer one truth) called 
“his gingerbread speech,” Coionel Wardle’s indictment of 
that lady and her upholsterers for a conspiracy, huped, not very 
er A in Mr. Garrow’s Piet as that he should steer clear of 
the Garrownian: quicksands; if by these he meant the vices 
which I have feebly attempted to point out in that advocate’s 
practice, I offer up the same wish on behalf of the whole bar. 

The great dearth of talent within the bar of the Court of 
King’s Bench, which the secession of Lord Erskine has ecca- 

sioned, has brought into the third degree of practice in this court, 
This advocate is very weil ac- 
quainted with the common routine of business, and is the author 
of the Treatise on the Law of Insurance. He is a painful and 
iajudicious speaker; he presses every point alike, weak or 
strong, and upon all occasions says all he has gotten to say ; he 
is never eloque nt, wee when he can lash himself into tears. He 

sadly fails iu humour, and, as I have before hinted, falls short of 
Mr. Garrow in those qualifications which he has condescended to 
unitate from that powerful cross-examiner—a warning, | hope, to 
all young barristers to be cautious how they copy what they 
had better not possess. Mr. Park however, a gentieman- 
like man, and is particularly courteous in his behaviour to the 
bench. 

if Mr. Park be eloquent only in tears, Mr. Topping, the next 
silk gown at this bar, is eloquent only in angev. He must be 
ritated betore he become aninated. He has laiely given great 
satisfaction to the whole bar, by the quotation from Shakspeare, 
with which he set down the attorney-general, and he has since 
quoted the same poet with success, upon the strength of it. Mr. 
Topping is understood to be a gentleman of considerable private 
property, for which I am very g ‘glad, since I do not think he will 
ever acquire a fortuie at the bar. 

Mr. Jekyll, Mr. Jervis, and Mr. Clarke, (he who so ably 
“bettered the instructions” of his great original, the attorney-ge- 
neral, in the criminal information, at the ‘last Lincoln assizes, 
against Mr. Drakard for the libel in the Slainford Neivs, on mi- 
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litary flogging) the remaining three counsel within the bar of this 
court, have so little London practice, that I ain unable to form a 
judgment of their merits ; but upon some occasions, Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Dauncey, of the Court of Exchequer, 
have come within this bar with better promise than they. The 
first of these gentlemen is Chief Justice of Chester, and the last 
two are eminent upon their respective circuits. I heard Mr. 
Dallas defend Alexander Davison and Valentine Jones with con- 
siderable pleasure ; his manner is accomplished, his language ele- 
gant, and his eloquence, though heavy, in the best taste ; he is a 
learned and an able advocate. 

Behind the bar of the Court of King’s Bench, the talent seems 
various and promising. ‘The lawyers and scholars are numerous 
and acute; the men of eloquence are rarer. Mr. Clifford’s de- 
fence of Messrs. Hart and White, for libel, was a most masterly 
and spirited piece of history and argument; and Mr. Brougham 
has very recently brought himself into great and deserved estima- 
tion, by his judicious and eloquent defence of Messrs. Hunt, and 
by his still more elaborate and beautiful one of Mr. Drakard, 
from a similar charge. The sanguine hail in him a second Er- 
skine. Mr. Adolphus is fluent as an inexhaustible fountain; but 
his uninterrupted stream of words washes down his arguments in 
its course, and leaves our minds, at the end of his harangue, one 
smooth, blank sand. If I be not greatly mistaken, there is much 
more talent at, or coming to, the bar, and yet unknown to fame, 
than has ever coetaneously adorned the profession; and we may, 
therefore, yet hope that the Court of King’s Bench shall one day 
be again as strong as the Court of Common Pleas, to which it is 
at present decidedly inferior, and must be so as long as we have 
only the names of Gibbs and Garrow to oppose to those of 
Cockell, Shepherd, Williams, and Best. To these, and to the 
other eminent sergeants, I must refrain from introducing you till my 
next letter, having room in this only to tell you that [ am, 


My dear Friend, your’s &c. 
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THE LAW STUDENT. 
LETTER III. 
Inner Temple, August, 1811. 
My Dear Frienp, 


You are of opinion that [ have overpraised Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
and not done justice to the talents of Mr. Garrow. Siace I last 
had the pleasure of writing to you, I have attended the Court of 
King’s Bench pretty constantly, and am not sure that you are 
wrong. ‘The refinements of the attorney-general, contrasted with 
the vulgarities of Mr. Garrow, have, perhaps, blinded my judg- 
ment; and I have not sufficiently appreciated the commanding 
powers of the latter advocate; he is, in truth, a man of most 
wonderful quickness, and it is this that renders him so great a fa- 
vourite with the chief justice of his court, my Lord Ellenborough. 
His lordship is overwhelmed with business, and unless his leading 
advocate at Nist Prius were as quick and clear-headed as him- 
self or Mr. Garrow, there would be no possibility of getting 
through the cause-paper. No man at the bar comprehends the 
chief’s obiter remarks so readily, and answers them so well, ag 
Mr. Garrow; and it is quite delightful to hear his lordship and 
that advocate sift a point to the bottom, and come to the truth of 
it, devested of all its wordy disguises. A fellow student of mine 
calls this Mr. Garrow’s interlocutory eloquence; and show me the 
man who possesses a greater share of it than he. The attorney- 
general is slow, elaborate, and technical in all his interlocutory 
remarks; more learned, but not so clear. Having allowed Mr. 
Garrow all his genius for his profession, all his eloquence, all his 
knowledge of human nature, all his activity, all his experience, I 
must still, in justice, revert to his illiberality, his narrow-minded- 
ness, his want of feeling, his want of the gentleman. I do not 
believe any of his casual auditors ever went out of court with a 
respect for Mr. Garrow, even if they met with no instance of his 
littleness of mind ; and it requires a frequent attendance in court 
to discern that ; they are amused with his manner of browbeating 
and badgering a witness: Suave mari magno; they are glad it 
is not they themselves; and they feel a prospective dread of ever 
undergoing the same ordeal; they fear Mr. Garrow, but they do 
not respect him; he is the Jack Ketch of the bar, not to say the 
Jack-pudding : they laugh at him in his latter capacity ; and God 
keep them out of his claws in the former! Mr. Garrow is often 
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as good as a comedy or a farce; and is as full of by-play and leve 

Stage-trick as an actor. I remember his playing off an excellent [ indi 

joke against a witness who happened to be deaf, and whose deaf- | usef 

ness it was Mr. Garrow’s part to make appear pretended. He is, a 

said to the witness, in a low lone, “So, you have the misfortune [ Upe 

to be deaf, sir?” “ Yes, sir.” “You et great difficulty in [ in gk 

hearing?” “ Yes, sir, very.” “ And it was not till L raised my thin! 

voice thus (lowering it still more) that you could hear what I garil 
said atall?”” “No, sir.” The whole offing of the court, and, I a fo 

| believe, the whole jury, bar, and all, roared with laughter ; ; and and 

i the poor witness might as well have been dumb and deaf too, for abus 
ih all the utility of his testimony. And yet a sensible man knows robl 
a very well (and no man knows better than Mr. Garrow) that it is he a 

i distinctness and not loudness of utterance that enables a deaf man bea 

‘ to comprehend one’s meaning. Mr. Garrow on this oceasion was shot 

i painfully distinct in his enunciation, and the deaf witness saw what strot 
the cross-examiner said, rather than heard it. He suffered the with 

speaker to say he had raised his voice—just as the deaf man in Gan 

| Joe Miller said, “ Don’t baw! so loud,” when the other only mate 
" opened his mouth wide; or as the blind man said scarlet was like FD, 9 
‘et the sound of a trumpet. Mr. Garrow’s voice Jooked loud, and F Gar 
i the witness supposed it was so. All this is not calculated tobring FD a 

| the bar into any profound respect; and i am afraid Mr, Garrow &f and 

1 thinks the protession a sreater system of artifice than it really is. FF Gan 
f a Those who have had the pain, as well as the pleasure, of constantly : soll. 
At ; listening to him, perceive in him a narrow-minded recognition of 3 ——- 
rat, no country but England, of no language but English, of no reli: FR °* 
elas gion but the Christian ; and, worse than all, it is too apparent that J has 
a although he will defend a swindler, with all his might and main, he § Cm 
Da will abandon a man who is charged with libel to all the fury of FF) ‘°° 
i) the tormentor. Though nobody can have any respect for the | and 

I editor of the Satirist, yet the manner in which Mr. Garrow held we 
that gentleman’s biel on the indietment for a libel on Mr. Hake & hav 

| lett, well justified My. Manners in taking the trouble of speaking FP dign 

in mitigation of his punishment off his shoulders. Mr. Garrow teat 
stated, at the trial, that he had told his client he never could say : oo 
thing in defence of a libeller, and, accordingly, he did say FF —_ 
nothing. Why, then, did he take the brief? It was his duty to Gar 
have said something. Jie micht at least have said, that the re- | ing 
medy for private libel ought to be private action for d amages, at When; 
: the discretion of the defendant’s equals, and that then he might » PP 
Lad. have justified and proved the truth of his assertion—and not pub- heat 
lic indictment, the punishment of conviction upon which is im- : nape 
4 prisonment at the discretion of his superiors ; he might have said i "a 
i that libels never yet did harm, and that truth always finds its own [ ig 
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jevel. But Mr. Garrow constantly holds a brief in all ex officio 
indictments for libel, and, consequently, has that crime in a very 
useful abhorrence. Give him a brief to defend a less crime, that 
js, a more paltry and contemptible one, and he will find his tongue. 
Upon a similar narrow principle, Mr. Garrow holds all foreigners 
in great contempt ; and, because he knows no language but his own, 
thinks there is no other. I have heard him descend to the vul- 
carity of repeating the testimony of a witness which was given in 
a foreign tongue, like something which made English indecency ; 
and the other day he told an alien witness not to be afraid of 
abusing the French, but to call their capture of one of our ships 
robbery, as if our captures were not equally so. For the Jews 
he appears to have a hatred worthy of those reigns in which they 
were massacred by hundreds, and seems to think it very odd they 
should not profess the same religion with himself. I regret, as 
strongly as you can do, that such great talents should be united 
with such little prejudices; but a very long attendance to Mr. 
Garrow’s practice has Lronght me to this (I hope) impartial esti- 
mate of the advocate and the man. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs is certainly not a manof such talents as Mr. 
Garrow; but then he bas received an education beyond all com- 
parison with that gentleman’s, is every way an elegant scholar, 
and has read more law than almost any man at the bar. Mr. 
Garrow’s is the natural, and the attorney general’s the cultivated, 
soil. If the attorney general does not give the student such oc- 

casional delight as Mr. Garrow, neither does he give him such oc- 
casional pain. You are always sure to be edified when Sir Vicary 
rises: from Mr. Garrow you are never sure of not hearing all the 
cant of the Robin Hood or Coach-makers’ hall; for when that ad- 
vocate has a bad case, he must have ~ecourse to noise and rant; 
aud then you have nothing to do but to attend to the richness 
and vigour ef his voice—a perfection in Mr. Garrow which 1} 
have not before noticed. He folds his arms in debating club in- 
dignation, and does not spare the character of any witness, whose 
testimony has made against his case. For this habit Mr. 'Top- 
ping, the castigator-general, took him to task in open court the 
other day. But there is so much more room for criticism in Mr. 
Garrow than in the attorney-general, that I am continually los- 
ing sight of that truly learned advocate. _1 wish to say a few 
words upon the subject of Sir Vicary’s temper, which has never 
appeared to me to be so prominently bad as I have credibly 
heard it represented. He is impatient when attorneys talk non- 
sense, as which of us would not be? But it has always appeared 


to me that I would seoner be connected in business wiih him than 
with Mr. Garrow, whom I conceive not to be so good humoured 
as the attorney veneral, if he be more good tempered, and of this 
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1 doubt much.* At any rate, Sir Vicary is a gentleman in his | gov 
irritability, and can command his impatience better than Mr. vig 
Garrow can. I have oftener seen the former cool, during a con- the 
troversy, in which the latter has shown warmth, than the latter tort 
éalm while the former was ruffled. The truth is, Sir Vicary isa PF you 
man of more attic wit and humour than Mr. Garrow; and when, [we 
in the midst of all his warmth, he says any thing well, or with lica’ 
humour, it puts him into good humour directly. There has of 1 


always appeared to me to be a connexion between these two sig- F) gj], 
nifications of the word humour; and I have generally found a hu- havi 
morist a good humoured man, at least quoad hoc.t It is the I 
same with Lord Eilenborough, a man of stronger humour than al- — say 
most any other whom I have had the pleasure of hearing speak; FO jas 
and so it was, 1 am told, with Lord Kenyon, his predecessor. FF pea 
But I am afraid you will think that I shall never quit the subjects I 
of the attorney-general and Mr. Garrow. To dismiss them finally Fy yjste 
—the one is a splendid example of the legal success of learning, F) Mes 
and the other of talent: both advocates have made handsome for- F  jjem 
tunes, and the past year has, perhaps, been the most profitable of FD boas 
iheir career. The cause-papers have been crowded with mercan- F may 
tile cases ; for in proportion as that profession is unsuccessful, the his 1 
law thrives. Mercantile law has, indeed, of late years, become toins 
a science of itself; and it is my opinion, that if the law student thic] 
were to spend six months in a merchant’s counting house, he The 
would employ his time much more profitably than in an exclusive PF ofa 
attendance ina pleader’s office. But the courts are, after all, the pier 
best school of law; and, were I not intended for the profession,] FF Sj 
would attend them for knowledge of the world, and for general F) who 
information. Neither the attorney-general nor Mr. Garrow can FP) wil 


was 
* Let those who think ill of Sir Vicary’s heart, goto Hayes, in Kent, and ask the pee 
. . Me tg aN, oft we and 
first peasant they meet asI did the other day, what is that gentleman's character ' 
** It would be better for the poor ’ saidthe woman to whom I spoke, “if allgentie- F He ; 
folks were like Sir Vicary Gibbs.” persi 
t | know not whether ! have made myself understood here; but it has often 
struek me, that in most of the anecdotes of command of temper upon record, the well. 
hero won'd not have been so calmif he had not had a good thing to say upon the and » 
subject There is more, perhaps. of sublimity than wit, in Sir lsaac Newton’s ex- pee 
clamation after his dog had thrown down the candle which consumed the wri‘ten sean 
labours of y ars, * Oh, Diamond Diamond ! thou little knowest the mischief thou with 
hast done!” When one of the servants of Dr. Hough, Bishop of Worcester, hap- 


pened to break a favourite weather glass of the bishop’s, and spill all the quicksilver fF most 
upon the ground, instead of being angry with the terrified servant, he merely turned fF Repi 
roind to the company and said he had never seen the mercury so low in his lite FU gong 
When “farsha! Turenne was mistaken by one of his domestics for the cook, and when FU ~ 

the serva.! came softly behind h'm as he was looking out of a window, and gave him fF = lepo; 
in that canacity a violent slap on the breech, the Marshal instantly turned round, and FF them 


the “clio.v, frigh*ened ont of his wits, dropped down on his knees. and exclaimed, lena 
*'}, mv lord, [ thought it was George.” * And suppose it had been George,” re- 8 tou 
plied the marshal rubbing the irritated part, “ you need not have, struck so hard.” Sir ] 
And, indeed, the point of half the dons mots in the jest books depeads upon the gook : whic 


humour with which affronts are unexpectedly parricfl. ‘eee: 
one 
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yow be called young; but their mental faculties are yet in ful} 
vigour. ‘The former can look no higher, in his retirement from 
the profession, than to the station of a pwisre judge; but an at- 
torney generalship is usually regarded as the road to higher ho- 
nours. Differing, as we do, from Sir Vicary Gibbs in politics, 
we cannot hope for his having to decide the law of libel upon pub- 
lications similar to those which he has prosecuted for such; but 
of this we are sure, that to whatever station he is called upon to 
fill, he will carry a knowledge of his profession which would not 
have disgraced the greatest name in legal history. 

Iam happy to find that your opinion of Mr. Park, whom you 
say you have seen on the northern circuit, agrees with mine: he 
has more practice in York, I am told, than even here. I never 
hear him, but I wish he was there. 

I omitted in my last letter the names of the three leading bar- 
risters of business behind the bar of the court of king’s bench, 
Messrs. Marryat, Lawes, and Reader. The first of these gen- 
tlemen is a lawyer, and nothing but a lawyer: he makes it his 
boast, that he never reads any book but a law book; and you 
may, therefore, judge of the extent of his ambition: he has hit 
his mark, and has acquired a fortune at the bar, gratefully be-mot- 
toing his carriage—“ Causes produce effects!’ His voice is 
thick and disagreeable, and his manner cumbrous and unpleasing. 
The second gentleman is a special pleader, and the third colonel 
ofa volunteer regiment. Ask me no moreof them. Mr. Daim- 
prer, who has, { am afraid, less practice, is worih twenty such. 

Since I last wrote to yeu, two of the eminent sergeants, to 
whom I promised to introduce you in this letter, Cockell and 
Williams, king’s sergeants, are no more. Jr. Sergeant Cockeli 
was aman of very considerable powers, principally of humour, 
and was particularly happy in his popular addresses to the jury. 
He always seemed in earnest, and was occasionally eloquent. In 
person he was corpulent, and bore a stronger resemblance to a 
well-fed monk than any other member of the proiession: the coii 
and round gown greatly conduced to rhis likeness; and the ser- 
geants’ mutual appellation of brother, seemed to be applied io him 
with peculiar propriety. Mr. Sergeant Williains was one of the 
most learned men at the bar, and is the editor of the excellent 
Reports of Lord Chief Justice Saunders. His notes to this book 
condense all the learning, not only upon the leading points of the 
reporter’s cases, but upon such as are collateral and incidental to 
them.  Williams’s Saunders” is one of the first books that 
should be put into the hands of a law student. The reporter, 
Sir Edmund Saunders, was at the bar at the time of the decisions 
which he records; and the second justice of the court of king’s 
bench appears at that time to have been Sir Thomas Twysden, 

Vor. IV. New Series. 43 
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whose portrait adorns our hall, and whose name is immortalized 
in Twisden’s Buildings, in the temple. He seems to have been 
atesty old gentleman in his time: it was he who said the court 
would hear no law on the last day of term; and Sir Edmund 
Saunders reports, that on a certain occasion the chief justice (Ke- 
lynge) being absent, “judgment was pronounced by ‘Twysden 
with a nisi, &c.; but Saunders, of counsel with the defendant, 

rayed another day, whereupon, in furore, he gave judgmeni 
absolutely, without giving any furtherday. And I think, (adds 
Saunders dryly,) without much consideration, for the law is clear, 
that a bond, judgment, or statute, may be defeated by a defea- 
sance made after, as is the common and usual practice.”* The 
id infuriate was palpably wrong. Upon many occasions, Saunders 
Ce oe reports him to have opposed doctrines tolis viribus. He seems, 
My lak however, to have been a very able lawyer, with all his want of 
temper. 

Mr. Sergeant Shepherd succeeded Mr. Sergeant Cockell as 
the king’s Ancient Sergeant—a situation which was before filled 
by the late very learned Mr. Sergeant Hill. Mr. Sergeant Shep- 
| herd is not a very old man; but he labours under a most inve- 
ite terate deafness, which is very prejudicial to his professional du- 
Bi ties. His trumpet has an unseemly effect, and with all its assis- 
tance, he is often indebted to his neighbours for the repetition 
; of those speeches, either of the witness or the court, which he 
te fails to catch. It is understood that he is so sensible of this in- 
) t, convenience that he would gladly retire from the bar into the si- 
My iuation even of a master in chancery. And yet, with all this dis- 

' advantage, Mr. Sergeant Shepherd shares with Mr. Sergeant Best 
x ihe leading practice of the court of common pleas; and these 
‘i iwo learned sergeants, with Mr. Garrow, engross nearly all the 
is business of the home circuit. Mr. Sergeant Shepherd is a good 
t lawyer and an impressive orator. His voice is somewhat thick, 
‘ but greatly energetic, and he generally contrives to carry his 
t hearers along with him. He made but lilile stand for Sir Francis 
ch Burdett, at the late trial at bar; but that was a very bad case, 
f and the advocate did not advise the action, nor willingly conduct 
it, when determined upon. He did better when he ‘was against 
ihe popular voice in the “ O. P.” cause; but then he was on the 
vight side, although it was his fate, in both cases, to lose the ver- 
dict. This learned sergeaut, alihough his difficulty of hearing 
he a considerable drawback to his quickness, is, nevertheless, in 





i ‘ o e . r 
* every other point of view, a quick and able advocate. | 
p) Be Mr. Sergeant Best, on the other hand, is, as the old woman 
e vould sav, as sharp asa needle. His eye is peculiarly brilliant, 
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and he presses his lips together, and shakes his head with an air 
of determination, which makes his audience think he is sure of 
his verdict. He has also a peculiar manner of shaking the index 
finger of his right band, when he wishes to enforce his remarks. 
His voice is extremely pleasing and melodious, and his eloquence 
fluent and unfatiguing. ‘T'o all these accomplishments he unites 
a very competent knowledge of his profession; and a client’s 
brief could not be in safer hands than in those of Mr. Sergeant 
Best. This gentleman must not be confounded with Mr. Best 
the barrister, who is generally called Second Best, but who, as a 
lawyer, in the opinion of some, ought rather to be designated 
First Best. There are jokes like this in every profession; and 
it is only for the sake of the pun, that Mr. Scarlett is called the 
deepest red man atthe bar. Tam, Xe. 
+t 


PETITION OF THE CHEVALIER D’ENTRECASTEAUX. 


‘The following extraordinary petition, addressed to the Queen of Portugal, by the 
Chevalier Brunzi d’Entrecasteaux, formerly President of the Parliament of Pro- 
vence, who fled from France to Portugal on account of murdering his wife, is ex- 
tracted from the European Magazine, for January, 1785.] 


Your majesty beholds at your feet a criminal imploring from 
your justice a punishment which to him will be a favour. He 
frembles while he lifts his mournful voice to your majesty _ his 
crime would even render him unworthy of such honour, did not 
his remorse efface what he must call the indignity he offers to 
you; this reflection alone induces him to request of your ma- 
lesty a death which, while it punishes his crime, will put an end 
‘o his misery. 6 

Tam the Frenchman who came into your dominions under the 
borrowed name of the Chevalier de Barral, and was taken into 
custody by your orders. I will conceal nothing from your ma- 
testy. My name is Brunzi d’Entrecasteaux, of a noble family in 
Provence, born with a disposition inclined to virtue and honour ; 
but the too great impetuosity of my temper has made‘me guilty 
of assassination. 

Hurried away by a violent passion, and (may I add) by a sen- 
‘iment of honour, carried to excess, I found myself criminal at 
‘he moment I thought myself only virtuous. At the time when 
vith blushes IT make the humiliating confession to your majesty. 
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the stings of remorse grow sharper, the wounds of my heart 
bleed afresh, and the pain of them become more excruciating. 
I am sensible that this chastisement is not adequate to the enor- 
mity of my crime; all I request is, to obtain one capable of ex: 
plating it. 

My father and mother married me when I was very young, 
being only eighteen years of age. I made one of those advan- 
taceous matches which parents inconsiderately accept, without 
adverting to what ought to be the first object of their attention, 
whether there does not exist'a natural aversion between the par- 
ties who are to be united for life. Another reason determined 
them to oblige me to contract this marriage; it was done (they 
said) in order to secure me against the ill effects of the passions 
incident to youth. But they did not consider that mine were not 
yet awakened ; this precaution, therefore, rather served to chain 
them down for a time, than free me from their dominion. Re- 
straint made them break out with greater violence, and the con- 
sequences were more fatal. The time soon came which gave 
birth to the strongest passion; a seducing object made me forget 
what I owed to my spouse; my heart, naturally sensible, and 
hitherfo unaccustomed to love, fell a prey. to it in all its violence. 
‘The excellence of the object which inspired it appeared to me a 
sufficient jutification; she could not resist the vehemence with 
which I expressed my sentiments; the flame which consumed me 
soon penetrated to her heart; this was the epocha of all her mis- 
fortune, and consequently of mine. 

So powerful a passion, fostered by four years of the most fami- 
liar intercourse, had come to its greatest height, when my family 


discovered its object. This accident deprived my mistress of 


every hope of that happiness which she had a right to expect: 
and, in addition to her distress, she found herseif on the point of 
losing her reputation, in consequence of the noise such an event 
would make. Filled with despair for having reduced her to a 
situation so dreadful, I resolved, as I could not extricate her, to 
share her misery. I proposed to hér to elope with me, that being 
the more easy, as I was of an age which enabled me to dispose 
of my property, and it would have been no difficult matter to 
raise a sufficiency for our subsistence in some corner of the world 
where we shonld have found an asylum; but though she had 
ruined herself for me, she would not consent that I should ruin 
myself for her. My tears, my entreaties were fruitless. She 
remained inflexible. Lier refusal, while it heightened my admira- 
tion, threw me into despair. I saw no remedy for her misfortune 
but what I could have given her had I been single. This idea 
caused my ruin. ‘The frenzy of my passion having reduced me 
to the dreadful alternative of sacrificing the honour of the woman 
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whom I adored, or the life of her who had been given me for a 
companion ; I grew desperate ; my reason abandoned me; and my 
hand became guilty. My strength fails me at the dreadful recol- 
lection, which oppresses and harrows up my soul. It is necessary 
(for I must give to truth the authenticity it requires) that I should 
still add to my shame, by confessing that I was the sole author of 
the atrocious crime. I was not seduced to the commission of it 
by the person for the love of whom it was perpetrated. Had she 
thought me capable of such a design, her virtue would have pre- 
vented my guilt. 

This is the crime I confess to your majesty ; I demand ven- 
geance against myself; you will satisfy your justice by punishing 
me, and I shall bless your clemency which will free me from the 
tortures of my remorse. The moment that [ committed the crime, 
I was struck with its enormity, without thinking on any measures 
proper to be taken. My family, dreading the disgrace affixed to 
the punishment which I had but too well deserved, obliged me to 
abscond. I took flight, without knowing whither I should go, to 
drag out the remainder of so guilty a life. Scarcely had my 
mind recovered its powers, when it became its own tormentor. 
Every day presented to me stronger pictures of horror. The 
calm, which sometimes succeeded these violent emotions, gave me 
pains of a different kind. My passion was not extinguished by 
the crime it had caused; on the contrary, it seemed to have ac- 
quired new strength, and filled up the intervals of my despair. 

In this excruciating situation 1 was several times tempted to put 
an end to my life; but (can your majesty believe it, judge from 
this of the violence of my frenzy) the love which had made me 
guilty, and which doubled my misery, was the only obstacle 
which prevented me from suicide; but the hope of once more 
seeing the object of my passion did not extinguish my remorse, 
which J still felt in all its horror. 

Such was the state of my mind on my arrival in your majesty’s 
dominions, where being taken into custody by your orders, 
could not be ignorant of the cause of my detention. Iam now 
deprived of the only hope that supported me; I have nothing 
left but remorse and despair. The justice of France claims me. 
My family has had interest to obtain the commutation of my pu- 
nishment into perpetual imprisonment; my mind cannot bear 
either of those prospects. Certainly 1 dread not death, for I re- 
quest it of your majesty as a favour. But ignominy is to me in- 
lolerable, and that would attend me from the moment of my arti- 
val in my own country; that would necessarily haunt me, and 
poison the last moments of my life. Alas! if 1 must die, let it 
not be in my own country. The second prospect suggests ideas 
still more dreadful. What can be worse than to live in perpetua! 
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imprisonment, a prey to my remorse, the stings of which become 
still more severe by the want of any object to dissipate my 
thoughts ; and those torments, though long and horrible, would 
never efface my crime either in the sight of justice or of men; 
death, therefore, in whatever shape it may come, is a thousand 
times preferable. 

In this sentiment I cast myself at your majesty’s feet, humbly 
supplicating that you will be pleased to make me undergo in your 
dominions the punishment I have but too well deserved. 

My heart was not naturally vitious; a moment of frenzy 
plunged it into the abyss where it is now sunk; yet, though not 
less guilty, nor less worthy of chastisement, if it cannot obtain 
pardon, it may deserve some pity. May your majesty, then, 
deign to listen to the voice of that pity, and spare me the shame 
of an execution in France, by putting me to death in Portugal. 
I know well that the prejudice of the French, even if I pay to 
justice the punishment to which I shall be condemned, will affix 
perpetual infamy to my memory. But surely, when justice is 
once satisfied, no trace of the crime remains, and prejudice ought 
to rest contented. I dare to hope, therefore, that by petitioning 
for, and voluntarily offering myself to the death I have deserved, 
I may deliver my soul from’ an ignominy for which it was noi 
formed, but which it has notwithstanding incurred. 

In my last moments I shall have the consolation of thinking 
that my name will no longer be held in horror, and when I bid a 
final adieu to the authors of my life, I shall be enabled to say to 
them, “ Your son is still worthy of you; he has wiped off the 
shame with which he covered you; he has expiated the crime 
which he committed, and has regained a title to your compassion.” 

Should I have the good fortune to excite your majesty’s pity, 
and your clemency induce you to grant such a petition, your 
majesty cannot apprehend that your justice, which interests it- 
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self for every object, will be liable to the least impeachment ol : 


violating the rights of nations, by punishing in your own domi- 
nions the subject of another monarchy, for a crime committed iv 
his native country. 


On the contrary, I flatter myself I shal! | 


be able to demonstrate to ‘your majesty, that justice even re- | 


quires my punishment at your hands. 
Frenchman; itis not that nation I have offended ; I am guilty as 


I am not guilty as af 


a man, and owe to all mankind an expiation of my crime. | 


Wherever there are men, and laws to govern them, I bear about 
‘he mark of disapprebation with which I am stigmatized ; wher- 
ever my crime is known, my blood may be lawfully shed; and 


ia this country it is known by my confession to your majesty: I 


am at once the accuser, the witness, and the criminal; what 
more is wanting but the sentence of condemnation, which I sup- 
olivate your majesty to pronounce ? 
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I venture to entertain the greatest hopes of obtaining a re- 
quest which enables your majesty to unite justice with mercy. 
If the torments of a soul distracted by the most violent emotions 
on the recollection of a crime repugnant to its very essence, can 
deserve any pity, if is a favour I entreat from your majesty’s 
clemency, when I ask for death to put an end to my miseries, 
and expiate a crime at which human nature shudders. If, on the 
contrary, my guilt be too atrocious for any favour to be shown, I 
call upon your justice, I inform against a criminal, and petition 
for his execution. 

Had your majesty been engaged in war, before expiating my 
crime by the proper punishment, I would have petitioned for li- 
berty to shed my guilty blood in your service, that my death 
might not be entirely useless; but your majesty having the hap- 
piness to enjoy profound peace, every drop of my blood is due 
to justice. If I obtain that favour, I shall be indebted to your 
majesty for the recovery of my virtue, the preservation of my 
honour, and the end of my miseries. If, on the contrary, you 
judge that, considering the enormity of my crime, m my blood 
ought not to pollute your dominions, nothing remains for me bui 
despair. In either case, I shall, with my last breath, offer up my 
prayers for the prosperity of your majesty’s reign. 

Waiting the decision which is to fx my fate, I am, with hope 
and fear, and with the most profound respect, your majesty’s most 


= humble and most obedient servant, 


Brunzi d’Entrecasteaux. 
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POETRY. 


For the Analectic Magazine. 


THE TOMB OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Here, in this grave, filled up with roses, 
W here beauty shall repair to weep, 

A httie humming-bird reposes, 
Consigned to death’s perpetual sleep. 


‘The flowers whose sweets he stole away, 
Though seatter’d by the stormy shower, 
Tn spring new blossoms shall display, 
To charm the tenants of the bower. 


But thou no more with dazzling plume 
Shalt hover o’er the sweet-brier tree ; 
The roses dying in thy tomb 
Is all the sweetness left for thee ! 


Oh no! the tears which Harriet sheds 
Haply shali bid new flowrets spring, 

Bright violets here shall wave their heads, 
And o’er thy grave fresh fragrance fling, 


Twas she that lur’d thee to thy fate ; 
Her cheeks so blush’d like roses rare, 
You fearless flew, but found, too late, 
The living rose may prove a snare. 
.Vew-York, June, 1814. 





DAYS OF YORE. 
BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Now bar the door, shut out the gale, 
And fill the horn with foaming ale, 
A cheerful cup, and rousing fire, 
And thrilling harp, my soul inspire ! 
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POETRY. 


Wark rusted arms, of ancient proof, 
Hang clanging from the br: ezy roof, 
And tell of many a Welchman bold, 
And long remember’d deeds of old. 


Come, mountain-maid, in Sunday gown, 
With healthy cheek of rosy brown, 
Here sit thou gayly by the while, 

And nod thy head, and sweetly smile. 


raw closer, friends, the table round, 
And cheerly greet the rising sound ; 
Love, arms, and ale, and rousing fire, 
And thrilling harp my soul inspire ! 


ADDITIONAL VERSES, 


BY A FRIEND OF MISS BAILLIE. 


Return, ye joyful days of old, 

‘The christmas feasts of barons bold, 
The sparkling mead, the crowded hall, 
And beauty’s smile, delighting all. 


The hoary minstrel’s chanted tale, 
Of valiant chiefs, or spectres pale, 
The brave sir Morgan’s generous board, 


With goblets:crown’d, with dainties stor’d. 


The well fed ox, when roasted whole, 
And plenty’s form and pleasure’s soul, 
The shining arms, the Saxon spoils, 
Rewarding valour’s glorious toils. 


While high-born dames, with lofty grace, 
Assign the youthful warrior’s place ; 

Or bid the broider’d scarf display 

The victor of the festive day! 


Von, lV. New Nerves. 44 
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TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN, 
BY DR. LEYDEN. 


(These lines need no eulogium ; they are warm from the heart, and must come home — 
powerfa'ly to the feelings of every reader. The author, a native of Scotland, JF 
had gone as an adventurer to India in search of fortune. When at last it was FF 
within his grasp, he found that he had gained his prize too late—health had for- 
ever fled. He died a few years ago, a victim to the peculiar diseases of that cli- 
mate. } 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine, 
W hat vanity hath brought thee here ? 
How can 1 love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 
The tent rope’s flapping lone I hear, 
For twilight converse, arm in arm; 
The Jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear, 
Whom mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Chericul’s dark wandering stream, 
W here cane tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot loved while still a child; 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled, 
By Esk, or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow siave ! 


Fade day dreams sweet, from mem/’ry fade ' 
The perished bliss of youth's first prime, 


ta aaa i 8 2 


That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime 3 
I haste to an untimely grave ; : 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern ware. : 
Slave of the mine! thy ycllow light 5 


Gleams baleful as the tombfire drear— 
A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely, widowed heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 

That once were guiding stars to mine; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear! 

Teannot bear to see thee shine. 
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POETRY. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

1 left a heart that loved me true; 
I crossed the tedious ocean wave, 

‘lo roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 

Chill on my withered heart—the grave, 
Dark and untimely, met my view; 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave ' 


Ha! com'st thou now, so late, to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlora, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death, has borne, 
From love, from friendship, country torn, 
‘To memory’s fond regrets the prey ? 
Vile slave, thy yeliow dross I scorn ; 
Go, mix thee with thy kindred clay. 


eS ae 
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VERSES, 


B4e 


SY AR. JAMES MONTGOMFRY, ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. THOMAS SPENCEK, OF LIVERPOOL, 


WHO WAS DROWNED, WHILE BATHING IN THE TIDE, ON THER Oth oF auGusaT, 1311, iN THE 


lst YEAR OF HIS AGE. 


‘* Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters ; and thy footsteps 


are net known.’—Vsalm 77. ver. 19. 


On earth, in ocean, sky, and air, 
All that is excellent and fair, 
Seen, fcit, or understood, 
From one eternal eause descends, 
To one eternal centre tends, 
With Gop begins, continues, ends, 
The source and stream of good. 


Him through all nature] explore; 
Him in his creatures I adore, 
Around, beneath, above ; 
But clearest in the human mind, 
His bright resemblance when I find 
Grandeur with purity combined, 
I most admire and love. 


Oh! there was one—on earth awhile 
He dwelt; but transient as a smile 
That turns into a tear, 


His beauteous image pass’d us by; 
He came like lightning from the sky; 
As prompt to disappear. 





—-_ 
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POETRY. 


Sweet in his undissembling mieu 

Were genius, candour, meekness, see», 
The lips that loved the truth; 

The single eye, whose glance sublime 

Look’d to eternity through time; _ 

The soul whose hopes were wont to climb 
Above the joys of youth. 


Of old*--before the lamp grew dark, 
Reposing near the sacred ark, 

The child of Hannah’s prayer 
Heard, through the temple's silent round, 
A living voice; nor knew the sound 
That thrice alarm’d him, ere he found 

‘The Lord who chose him there. 


Thus early call’d and strongly mov’d, 

A prophet from a ehild approv’d, 
SPENCER his course began; 

From strength to strength, from grace to grase, 

Swiftest and foremost in the race, 

He carried victory in his face, 
He triumph’d as he ran. 


The loveliest star of evening’ strain 
Sets early in the western main, 
And leaves the world in night; 
The brightest star of morning’s host, 
Scarce risen, in brighter beamsis lost ;—- 
Thus sunk his form on ocean’s coast, 
Thus sprang his soul to light. 


Revolving his mysterious lot, 

¥ mourn him, but I praise him not; 
To Gop the praise be given, 

Who sent him like the radiant bow, 

His covenant of peace to show, 

Athwart the passing storm to glow, 
Then vanish into heaven. 


* 1 Samuel, 3. ver. 3. 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The New-York Historical Society have published a second volume of 
Collections, comprising four discourses delivered on the anniversary days 
of their institution, respectively by Dr. Hugh Williamson, Dewitt Clinton, 
Esq. Gouverneur Morris, Esq. and Dr. Mitchill; an account of De La 
Salie’s expeditions and discoveries in North America, and an extract of 2 
translation of the history of Mew Sweedland, in North America. The 
first discourse, by Dr. Williamson, is a genera! dissertation on the uses and 
importance of history ; that of Mr. Cliutun contains an elaborate and. com- 
wehensive view of the history and character of the Five Nations, “ the 
Cae of the west.’’ Mr. Morris’s 1s a brilliant, but rather immethodical, 
series of remarks on various points of our political history, and specula- 
tions on the formation of our national character. The last, by Dr. Mitehill, 
is a minute history of American botany, drawn up in chronological order. 
As a collection of facts it is every thing which could be desired on this 
subject; considered as a discourse, its plan is not so judicious. Te the 
volume is annexed a very particular and well arranged catafogue of the 
books, tracts, pamphlets, maps, manuscripts, &c. in the library of the society. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned by some, whether the contents of the 
present volume exactly correspond with the ttle of the work, from an 
idea that it should wholly consist of such rare and curious pieces of history 
as are only to be discovered by the most assiduous researches of the 
antiquary, 


‘+ Pick’d from the worm holes of long vanieh’ days, 
And from the dust of old oblivion rak’d.”’ 


As it appears, however, from the address of the society to the public, an- 
nexed to their constitution and by-laws, that it will be their business to 
seek for and procure such valuable manuscripts, papers, and documents 
relative to the history of our country as may be in the possession of indi- 
viduals, and as such individuals have been solicited to favour the society 
with such articles, it ought to be inferred that the meagerness of the pre- 
sent volume is not owing to any want of attention or industry on the part 
of the publishers. The catalogue of the books, §c. though we think not 
in its proper place, thus tacked to the volume, exhibits evidence of the 
successful exertions of the institution in procuring, in so short a period, a 
collection so valuable and comprehensive, and, at the same time, by its 
minute description and methodical arrangement, reflects the highest credit 
on the judgment and skill of the Rev. Mr. Alden, the compiler. 

The list of the members prefixed to the volume appears to occupy too 
much space; no less than nine broad pages being taken up with the inser- 
tion of about 270 names. When it is considered, however, that it was 
the plan of the publishing committee to make every member 


‘« Shine in the dignity of F.R. 8." 


and that a learned society, lately established, which has done a great deal 
already towards the propagation of letters, has conferred its degrees on 
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250 DOMES'TIG LITERARY INTELLIGENCK. 


many members of the Historical Society, and enables them, as Dr. Pan- 
gloss might say, to add to their names the decorative adjunct of 
F.L. P. 5s. N. Y., it might, perhaps, have been viewed as an omission of 
due respect, to have appeared in public without these new badges of ho- 
nourable distinction. Some allowance, of paper at least, should be made 
on this account. Besides, the society boasts, in its list of members, of se- 
veral learned gentlemen whose names have long shone in the firmament 
of literature with a train of titles at the end of them as long as the tail of 
a comet, and it would not have been altogether decorous to lop them of 
their fair proportions, and degrade them from these well-earned honours to 
the simple appellation of Dr. or Esquire. 


A second edition has been ‘published in Boston of a work by Mr. 
Eustapiieve, the Russian consul, entitled “ Reflections, Notes, and Origi- 
nal Anecdotes illustrating the character of Peter the Great, to which is 
added a tragedy in five acts, entitled Mlexts the Czarewilz.”’ The first part 
of the work consists of a very lofty, florid, and not ineloquent eulogium 
on the genius and character of Peter, and the notes and anecdotes sub- 
joined are, for the most part, curious and interesting. The tragedy, though 
consisting of five acts, is very brief, the characters few, and the incidents 
simple. ‘fhe subject is the death of the ezar’s profligate and rebellious 
son, Alexis, who, having been tried and condemned by a judicial tribunal, 
is pardoned by his father, but at too late an hour to save his life. The 
purpose of the piece is to vindicate Peter from the imputation of having 
poisoned Alexis, and the notes accompanying it are calculated to show 
that he was not capable of perpetrating a deed so monstrous and unna- 
tural. The tragedy, we think, has no peculiat merit, aad is deficient in 
many of those points that are necessary for producing dramatic effect. 
It is in blank verse, and though by no means harmonious, yet, considered 
as the composition of a foreigner, it discovers.a great familiarity with our 
language, and a pretty intimate acquaintance with the style of the En- 
glish dramatic writers in that species of verse. If it were not for the par- 
ticular purpose of introducing the interesting matter contained in the 
notes, which occupy three fourths of the volume, there is no manner of 
doubt but ‘that the tragedy might have been altogether dispensed with; 
and, indeed, it would seem that the author intended the one merely as the 
vehicle for the other, 


Proposals have been lately issued in Boston for the publication of a 
monthly magazine, to be entitled the Mew-England Magazine. Itis to be 
conducted by the late editors of the Cambridge Repository, a quarterly 
miscellany now discontinued, and will be in most respects similar to that 
publication. The Cambridge Repository contained a mixture of theolo- 
sical controversy and sacred criticism, with literary and critical articles. 
[ts theology, which it defended with ability, and with very great learning, 
was that of Dr. Priestly, or at least very nearly so. Much talent was dis- 
played in the literary part, and some of the original poetry had very great 
merit. We have, however, understood that its circulation was extremely 
limited. Whether this was caused by any radical defect of its plan, or by 
the unpopularity of any of its doctrines, we cannot undertake to decide ; 
it certainly was not to be attributed to the want either of talents or 
learning. 


‘The New-York Literary and Philosophical Society have in the press 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCER. 351 


the first half volume of their transactions. We have understood that it is 
to contain the constitution, laws, &c. of the society, the address delivered 
by the president, Mr. Clinton, upon the opening of the society, and several 
philosophical papers by Drs. Williamson, Mitchill, and Hosack. 


Mr. Samuel R. Brown has lately published a small volume under the 
title of Campaigns of the Western Army, comprising sketches of the cam- 
paigns of Hull and Harrison, a minute account of the action on Lake 
Arie, military anecdotes, notices of abuses in the army, a plan of a milita- 
ry settlement, and a view of the lake coast from Sandusky to Detroit. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


From late British Publications. 


Mr. WesTALL’s exhibition of 312 of his own paintings and drawings in Pall- 
Mall, has been a favourite rendezvous of all iovers of artin London. No other 
living artist could have presented so great a variety of performances in the superior 
branches of art, and few have displayed so much perfection in each. Whether we 
contemplate the richness of the design and colouring of his history, the delicacy 
and natural tints of his landscape, the spirit and ingenuity of his rustic life, or the 
accurate delineation of charaeter in his portraits, we are alike filled with wonder at 
the genius and versatile powers of this gentleman. Those who paid their tribute of 
applause to the genius of Gainsborough and Wilson, in the adjoining exhibition of 
the British Gallery, will not be less delighted in the contemplation of the tran- 
scendent works of the living Westall, who, without being inferior to either of them, 
isthe founder of a school of his own, distinguished for elassie taste and for the 
highest powers of execution. 


he French chemists propose cailing dode gas, from icons, violaceous, or violaceous 
gas, Its properties are singular; combined ;with hydrogen, with phosphorus, and 
with oxymuriate of silver, it forms a peculiar acid; it is a simple or uncompounded 
gas, at a suitable temperature a permanently elastic fluid, but heavier than any 
known gas, 100 cubic inches weighing 95.5 grains; it js a non-eonduetor of electri- 
city, experiences no change exposed to the action of the voltaic battery with char- 
coal, is not inflammabie, and does not support combustion. As asimple substance it 
has many analogies with Oxygen, chlorine, and the alkalies; like oxygen, it rapidly 
unites with the metals; mercury, tin, lead, zinc, and iron, are converted by it, in a 
moderate temperature, into salts of orange, yellow, and brown tints, which are 
soluble in spirits, ether, and water, and form beautiful pigments, and most probably 
may be equally serviceable in the dye-house. Exposed to a moderate cold it con- 
denses into solid plumbago-coloured crystals. Combined with hydrogen, it forms 
what the French call hydroionic gas. Like the alkalies, it unites with oxygen, from 
which it can be expelled by heat. The existence of this substance confirms the 
opinion that acidity and alkalescence do not depend on any specific principle, but 
on certain modifications of matter. 


Dr. Crichton conceives that there is a continual waste of vitality during life, and, 
therefore, that a regular supply is necessary. He thinks that this vitality is furnished 
by the food, and believes that the foed contains particles endowed with vitality, 
and that this vitality is neither destroyed by the destruction of the organic texture, 
nor byithe heat to which the food is exposed. He made decoctions of chamomile, 
fevertew, nutgalls, &c. in distilled water, put the decoctions into glass jars inverted 
over distilled mereury, and introduced inte them oxygen gas ebtained from black 
oxyde of manganese. Numerous confervas made their appearance in these decoc- 
tions, and considerable portions of the gas were absorbed. From these experiments 
he concludes that there ure two kinds of particles of matter, namely, organic par- 
ticles and inorganic particles; and that the vitality of the first is not destroyed by 
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boiling water. In general, he found that vegetation commenced sooncst when the 
decoction of flowers is used, and latest when that of roots. 


A method has been discovered by Mr. Turner, near Vauxhall, of fabricating 
very elegant and spiendid embellishments for ball-rooms, supper-rooms, pillars, 
temples, &e. by s composition, to which the Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
have attached the name o1 Imitative Scenite Granite. it is capable of being ap- 
plied either on wainscotting or bare walls, or on walls already papered, and while it 
may be made to resemble the most beautiful marble or granite, particularly wher 
assisted by lights, its charge does not exceed that of other ornamental painting or 


papering. 


The Rev. G.S. Faber so well known in the literary world by his various works ow 
the prophecies, has nearly finished for the press a work intended to form three 4to 
volumes, under the title of the Origin of Pagan Idoiatry, ascertained from historical 
testimony and circumstantial evidence. It is announced by subscription. 


The Rev. John Owen, gratuitous secretary to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, propo-es to publish, by subscription, in two vols. 8vo. ‘he History of the 
Origin, Progress and Present State of that Institution. 


Mr. Svinine, a native of Russia, and author of the interesting account of the 
death of the ‘amented Morexau, has in the press a work entitied Sketches in Russia, 
containing fifteen engravings, chiefly illustrative of scenery and manners, including 
portraits of the Emperor Alexander, and the empress, from paintiags very recently 
executed, and accompanied with original descriptions and anecdotes. 


Mr. Sharon Turner is priating the first volume of his History of England. This 
will extend from the Roman conquest to the reign of Edward the Third, and com- 
prise also the literary history of England during the same period. It is composed, 
like his History of the Anglo-Saxons, frum original and authentie documents, ani 
will be published in December. 


A voyage to the Isle of Elba, from the French of Mr. Arsenne Thiebaut de Ber. 
neaud isin the press. It embraces a general view, not only of the geography and 
geology, but.also of the natural history. antiquities, topography, agriculture, and 
commerce, and of the manners and habits of the population. {It will be accompa. 
nied by #n accurate map, laid down from actual observation; and is, in every parti- 
cular, calculated to gratify the public curiosity concerning an island to which recent 
events have given such extraordinary interest. 


The Ballantynes of Edinburgh have nearly complcted Mr. Southey’s poem 0: 
Roderick, the Last of the Goths. 


Method of preserving vaccine matter.—The invention of Mr. Forman, an in- 
genious manufacturer upon the Wear, near Sunderland. It is in the form ot 
small glass ball with a tube issuing from it, very similar to a cracker, as it is called, 
which mischievous boys put into candles to eause an explosion. The pustule from 
which the virus is to be taken being punetared by a lancet in the usual manner, the 
smali bali or bulb is to be heated at a candle so as to rarify the air within it, and after 
it iv sufficiently warmed the end of the little tube is to be inserted where the lance! 
had made the puncture, and the virus will immediately be taken up, so as to fill the 
buib. The end of the tube is naw to be hermetically sealed by means of a common 
blow-pipe at the flame of the candle, which is a very simple process; and thus the 
virus may be preserved for any length of time, and sent to any distance. If for im- 
mediate use, the tube need not be sealed, but may be secured in any convenien' 
manner. Any requisite number of these balls may be employed, and it is proper 
remark that the virus is never heated much above blood heat. 
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